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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following pages, which proceed 
from the pen of an English divine, eminent 
for his piety and for his zeal in the cause of 
Infant Education, need little introductory 
remaric. Developing a system, which, under 
the fostering care of philanthropy, and the 
cheermg influence of benevolent intention, 
has been productive of the happiest effects, 
wherever introduced ; it is believed, that, 
such as entertain a desire to qualify them- 
selves for the interesting task of extending 
the benefits of Infant Education, over the 
wide field that still lies fallow, will find this 
irork a valuable acquisition ; and that even 
those already engaged in the laudable pur- 
suit, may derive from it the means of giving 
increased utility to their labours. 

In preparing this Manual for the American 
press, such derations and additions have 
been made, as its adaptation to circum- 
stanceshere required. 

H. W**- Edwards. 

Brooklyfh Jum Ut, I83a 



PREFACS. 



The following Treatise is, as it professes to be, a 
Manual of Instruction for Infants' Schools. The reader, 
however, is requested to bear in mind, that a treatise of 
tills character must involve many of the peculiarities 
which necessanly belong to an establishment, proposing 
to itself the instruction of infants, from the first dawn of 
reason, and that it does not contain a course of instruc- 
tt^a, which the teacher may adopt without further anxiety 
of mind. 

Concerning the lessons which are placed before the 
reader in Ihe following Manual, it is necessary to remark, 
that they aire not to be regarded as forming distinct sub-, 
jects of instruction, but as, severally, integral parts of a 
system. The Manual contains, in separate systems, the 
mode of arranging an Infants' School; the mode of teach* 
ing the Art of Reading ; the mode of Teaching the Art of 
Arithmetic ; the mode of Teaching the Art of Writing ; 
sod, in the last place, a course of Oral Instruction. The 
lessons may,, perhaps, appear unimportant, when indivi- 
dually considered ; but if any one is omitted in its place 
and order, the omission will be found to have destroyed 
the unity of the system to which it belonged. ' 

Considerable benefit is likely to arise from a plan 6f thifl 
nature. Although an individual lesson may not be^omit^ 
ted in the midst of a course, the teacher may use his own 
discretion as to the point at which he shall stop in his 
in»tractions ; and if the children will not then have made 
all the progress of which the system is capable, they will 
still have, thus far^ advanced towards the knowledge 
which it is proposed eventually to communicate to 
tbem. In arithmetie, for instance, not here to Hieiition 



oflier pmntSy instniction nay tenmnate at aiqr one of 
liie foUowing acquirements :«-ihe first, 'second, or third 
tables of numbers; mental calctilation of numbers; 
arithmetic on .the large islate, the teacher writing ih» 
figures; or mental arithmetic. 

It is frequently asked, whether it is not desirable to 
conduct an Infants' School with a mistress alone. The 
foregoing remarks will assist us in obtaining an answer to 
this question. It will appear from the Manual now sub- 
mitted to the reader, that the system of instruction is 
divided into three parts, to each of which a place in the 
establishment is appropriated. Each of these divisions, 
it will be seen, contains within itself a distinct ^part of the 
course of instruction; and, in its order, may be pre- 
served or omitted, without afiecting that which precedes. 
The instruction for instance, which is peculiar to the large 
room, may be pursued alone, and that of the gsdlery wad 
of the class-room altogether omitted. Or the instruction of 
the gallery may be added to that of the large room,. omit- 
ting only that of the class-room. In either of the above 
instances the instruction pursued will be perfect as far as 
it proceeds, although it will not communicate to the chil- 
dren every thing which the plan recommended in the fol- 
lowing Manual purposes to teach. Now, with the omis* 
sitm of the class-room and gallery, one individual may» 
perhaps effectually, conduct an Infants' SchooK If 
she ha\^ a young person to assist her, she may be able 
to conduct the business of the gallery also. But in nei- 
ther instance, would I recommend that the appendage of 
a class-room should be altogether dispensed with, as, 
although it cannot be considered as holdmg a place in tine 
system, which, under these circumstances, must be pur* 
sued, it may yet be occasionally used by the appointed 
visitors of the school, for the examination of separaie 
classes in their individual proficiency. 
. It is necessary here to add, that the foUowing ManiMl 
contemplates, not what may be possible in the generality 
of schools, but what is desitable under the most favoufa- 
ble circumstances which may ^Bfer themselves. Ilwaa 
mete immediately composed wi& a view to die further 



jBduettion which most cUldran reiaeiye tilien Ihej quit tte 
Infant's establishment, and in the supposition that the chil- 
dren are received into the school, as early as two jeam 
of 1^^ and continue there till they are eight This may 
sufficiently account for the wide range which may seem 
to have been given to the subjects of instruction, here 
brought under the notice of the reader. 

I shall conclude this Preface with one word to the per- 
sons for whose use the Manual is more particularly drawn 
up. A Manual is not intended for the use of the children, 
but of the Instructer. This must necessarily be the case 
ki an especial manner in reference to Schools for Infants. 
If then it is intended that in the management of your 
school, you should follow the plan laid down in the trea- 
tise which is now placed in your hand, permit me ear* 
nestly to recommend you to make yourself thoroughly 
acquainted with the whole of each division of it, before 
you attempt to teach the children any part of it. It will 
be easy to them in proportion as you understand it your- 
self. They have only to learn its several parts as you 
may direct them ; the connexion of those parts will be 
present with your mind. It will be sufficient if you are 
the only person of the establishment who is able. to re- 
gard the system as a whole. 

And whatever be the particular circumstances of yojir 
School ; whether, that is, you are the sole teacher in it, or 
are associated with another ; whether the whole of the 
following plan is pursued, or it is adopted only to a certain 
point, let me furtiier recommend you, to commence every 
port of the scheme at its earliest step, and to lead your 
sdiool slowly tbrou^ each, in its order, until the whole 
has been learned. Your progress will be mo¥e sure by 
this gradual -method than by urging any of your children 
beyond their actual acquirements ; and though you may 
at first make a less display of improvement, a short time 
oi^ywill be necessary to produce the most cheering re- 
sists of your persevering labours. . 

And permit me to a<UI,tlmt as the moral edoeation, 
n^iich is tfae'chief object of tiiis Manual, is grounded on 
tiie prinoipleB of the Bible, you cannot enter effiactoally 
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into the spirit of it without having made yourself weH 
acquainted with that sacred hook. A Teacher of an In- 
fants' School should be a constant student of the Scrip- 
tures. He is to be the fountain of knowledge and right 
feeling to the children under his care, and the Bible must 
be the source from which he himself derives the stores 
which he communicates to thjBm. 

In the management of an Infants' School, jon have 
before you a work which, though laborious in no com- 
mon degree, brings abundantly its own reward with it. In 
the midst perhaps of many discouragements, you will meet 
with every thing to stimulate your diligence, as well as to 
urge you to earnest prayer to God for his assistance. The 
affections of the children will soon begin to move in unison 
with your feelings, and they will in a thousand ways, ma- 
nifest their sense of your kindness to them. The grateful 
parents will thankfully concur in the measures which yoir 
are pursuing for the welfare of their little infants ; and in 
many instances which will fall under your own notice, the 
moral and religious improvement of your little charge will 
sufficiently encourage you to believe, that the com-se 
' which you are pursuing is not without the favourable notice 
of Him, from whom every spiritual as well as every natu- 
ral blessing descends. But willingly bear in mind, that, 
more than of all other instructers of the young, the result 
of your labours must in the ordinary course of things be 
deferred. You cultivate the mind in the spring time 
of life ; others are to gather in the harvest. It is &e lan- 
guage of heavenly wisdom which thus addresses you* 
" In -the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand ; for thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that, or whether they both shall bQ 
alike good." - 



A MANUAL, &c. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY ADVICE TO TEACHERS OF INFANTS^ 
SCHOOLS. 

I PROPOSE to begin the following Manual with some 
advice to the Instructors of Infants' Schools, on the com- 
mencement of their labours in such an institution, which 
jt shall divide under three principal topics : 

I. The Teacher. 

XL The School Room. 

III. The School* 



I. THE TEACHER. 

Self-government is the first and most important 
requisite in those who have the management of an Infants 
School. Your object as a teacher in an Inputs' School, 
is to correct the passions, to form the habits, and to unfold 
and instruct the minds of the children under your care ; 
andf the peculiar system of these schools regards you, as 
jnmnelf ttie fountain of knowledge and feeling to them. 
Yo« mait model and form tbeir minds by the commm- 
cstMB^tfae^iighteof yoorowamkid; Uie feelitigs of 
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your heart must, in their manifestatioii, stimulate aad 
mould the feelings of their hearts ; and your lips must be 
the organs of affection and tnith to them* 

Exercise then a constant control over your own natural 
dispositions. Give free and cheeHul scope to your better 
feelings, in suc)i a manner as to fix the attention of the 
c)iildren on them. Tou win be called especially to the 
cultivation of the following dispositions, amongst others, 
in yourself: — ^patience, affection, cheerfulness, quiclmesB 
of observation, simplicity of mind and manner ; a love of 
Older and cleanliness ; ^and, above all^ a lively personal 
influence from -the gracious principles and obligations of' 
our holy religion. 

Be well and accurately instructed yourself in every 
subject in which you have to instruct the children ; and 
for this purpose, let it be your constant business to inlbfm 
your mmd in whatever may throw Ught upon your duties. 
Tou must never attempt to teach an infant what yoii do not 
thoroughly undetstand yourself. 

Obtain, and be at all times endeavouring to improve 
the habits of speaking in very simple, and even child-like 
language. You may cover a great deal of ignorance 
under hard terms, but you will never convey instruction to 
the minds of infants, if you do not use words which they 
clearly understand. 



II. THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Much care is necessary on the first opeaing of. an 
In&nts' School, in reference to the room. Lights every 
facility of ventilation, cleanliness, and (be orderly amnge-^ 
jnent of all its parts, should have entered into the plana 
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Df tboM who prepared tbe necessaij building. On tfae 
'last c^ Uiese points, there wiU be occasion hereafter to 
make some further remarks. 

la the first instance, it is desirable to place before the 
l^ildten as few of the novelties of the system as possible. 
rThey diould see around them every thing that is calcu- 
lated to promote comfort and health, and cheerfulness; 
but nothing to withdraw their attention from the teacher. 
The instruments of instruction should be gradually intro- 
duced, and may thus be occasionally of use to excite 
renewed attention in the school. This remark refersr 
solely to the first opening of the school, when the whole 
body of the children is unprepared for instruction. The 
di£Sieulty is chiefly confined to this period of your duties. 
A.habitoace introduced generally into the school, need 
aeyer be lost; for children brought into a school which 
has been already arranged, will fall easily into their modes, 
and» through a natural love of imitation, almost instinc- 
• tively learn with them. 

. On the subject of ventilation, I would further remark, 
that the windows should be so constructed, as to be 
opened without conveying a draught of air on the children. 
If this has been done, you must bear in mind that it is of 
the utmost importance at all times to admit as much air as 
possible into the room. Tou cannot be yourself a judge 
of the immediate necesnty of this : living much in the 
room* you are not aware of the change which quickly 
tildes place in the atmosphere, when it is crowded with 
infants. Sufficiency of air is necessary both to the health 
and the spirits, and therefore, the whole success of your 
establishment 
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III. THE SCHOOL. 

In opening an Infantfli' Sehool, there are fii^e objeota 
which it must be your first purpose to promote am<»ig 
the children; these are Ordsr, Attshtion, Obedibncx, 
Instruction, and Amossmbnt; and it is espedi^ 
important, that you should constently bear Has diviaion of 
the objects before you in your mind ; as, in the proposed 
education of infants, you will have seriously misccmeeived 
the system of the school which you cure about to inanage, 
if you think that the children are acquiring no benefit ex* 
cept they are engaged in reading, or aritiimetic, or writing, 
or in committing something. to memory. In an Infanta^ 
School, Jessons of order, and attention, and obedimice, 
and even of amusement^ must by no means be omitted. 

I. Order. 

The subject of order, in an In&nts' Sdiool, may be 
' considered under the followaig diyiaions. 

1. Order ofPlace^ 

The first thing whickyou will hare to do <ni openmgan 
Infants' School will be properly to arrange the children 
If your School is constructed on the most approved planbe* 
sides the gallery and the classHroom^ in it» fonner of nMeil 
(the gallery) the claldren are ocoam^aUy aaaemUed for the 
purpose of exai»iBati<» «id oonvesaslioiial kistructloii ; and 
in the latter of which (the class-room) sepanle ekaa os MPe 
taken for the acquirement of the higher braaekaa of^ ittA 
knowledge, which is commuaioaied in an Infimta' Sel|Ool, 
andfor instruction of a more individual diaracter; besidea 
dieae, for the wdniaiy poipoaea of the eataUisittiieiit, the 
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laige room is simonadod b j seats fixed against the walls, 
divided nxte ^empartments, each teo feet in leagth, wUch 
vittaiiSMrd reom fortencfaBdren; and jbl safficMnt space, 
sunrottnded hj Ught railing, is divided off for a fold, which 
baa also seats not divided into compartments. 

Begin your business by placing all the infants who are 
ignorant of their letters, which will generally amount to 
neaily on&^Mrd of the School, in ike fold. 

Next, proceed lo divide the boys from die' girls, and 
place Goe party on one aide of the room, and the other oh 
the ^>tber side. 

When this is done, it may be well to arrange the larger 
children, severally of &e bojrs and girls, towards ^ne end 
of the ro<Hn, in their seaits, and the smaller towards the 
other end. 

Afterwards, spend some time in endeavouring to find 
out the different measures of acquirement in the children, 
and place them accordingly. Tou will thus have arranged 
your whole school in classes containing ten children in 
each, and will be able hereafter to sele<it from them such 
as may assist you as racMdtors when the operations of 
your school are commenced. 

Now, monitors are of three sorts : monitors of classesy 
momtom of the adipol, and monitors of the fold. 

1» MowUorsvf CUuses* 

TbAse are plaoed before the classes, to lenrl them in 
tbenrlesBOBs, and to observe their diligence. All which 
is QAoesBary in a monitor of a class, is that he should be 
wett aeqaakted witii ihs^ in which he is to lead his pa[rticu- 
lar^ksB. The fiamber of these monitors must be eqneil ' 
to &e nnteberof classes in ^e school 

• a ■ 
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2. Monitors cf the ScHmL 
' These are occasionally selected from zsj part of tiie 
scbooli and preserve their character of monitors csdjr 
whilst tfaey lead the whole school in a lesson, from tile 
rostnim* 

3. MxyMioTB of the Fold. 

The monitor of the fold,, is a child who is placed in the 
fold to si^ierintend the little infants assembled there, to 
preserve order and cleanliness among them, and to teach 
them the letters, and other simple lessons which they mKf 
be able to acquire. 

The monitors of the classes should be always boys to 
supenntend the boys' classes, and girls to be over the 
girls. 

The monitors of the school should be always selected 
from among the bo3r8. 

The monitor of die fold should be a girl. It is desirable 
that she should be older than the little children generally 
found in an Infant's School ; and the trouble, and some- 
times small additional expence, which the finding of such 
an assistant has caused, has been with some persons, one 
amongst other objections, to the existence of this depart- 
ment in the school. It is, however, thought to be an 
essential part of it. 

Hitherto, the arrangements have been made only for 
the preservation of the order of place, veMUi the children 
are seated. The smallest infants, who are least inclined 
to remain in the same spot when the sehcot is siemdmgj 
which for change and variety, must frequmtly be the ease, 
are inclosed in the fold, and may there be suffered occa- 
sionally to move about, without interfering with the gene* 
ral order of the school. To preserve this order among 
the other children in the large room a black line should be 
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painted on the floor, about 14 mches forward, in front ^f 
the whole lengih of the seats, against which the children 
may be taught always to place their feet when standing in 
fliehr classes, and thus to preserve the line of orderly 
arrangement without any frequent direction from the 
teacher. 

2. Order of Lessons. . 

It will be necessajy that you should be early informed 
what it is proposed to teach in the school which you have 
to manage. 

When this has been settled, it will aid your arrange- 
ment to remark, that in an Infants' School, instruction 
does not proceed in the same manner as in other schools. 
It is here a principal object to avoid the sense of weari- 
ness, or the feeling of disgust in the attainment of know- 
ledge, and therefore it is never proposed to teach a lesson 
vfithin a certain period of time^ A lesson is learned by 
frequent repetitions at different, and perhaps sometimes 
^taht intervals. The object in reference to all lessons 
which are to be learned by heart, is to occupy a certain 
time in sa3dng over the measured portions. It will be 
found, however, that, by this method, the lesson itself vtdll 
in fact be acquired in far less time than might be expected. 

Let every, lesson, then, be divided into parts, of length 
sufficient, either by once saying over, or by five or six 
repetitions, to occupy not more than from ten to fifleen 
minutes. 

Lessons which proceed immediately from the master, 
auch as Examination or Oral Instruction, may, of course, 
be regdated by the time which he may choose to allot 
to them. 
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,3, Order of Time. 

Having arranged the children in your school, and ijuA 
and divided the lessons which it ia proposed to teach, Uw 
next business will be to divide, in a scheme drawn up for 
that purpose, (see Note A.) the hours of school for eveij 
day in the week, into quarters of cm hour. 

When this has been done, it will occupy some time and 
thought to appropriate to every quarter of an hour on your 
scheme its suitable lesson, so that each lesson may recur 
three or four times in a week, but not so near together as 
to destroy variety. 

No quarter of an hour through the week should be un* 
appropriated, and the scheme should be suspended on the 
wall in some conspicuous part of the room, that by the aid 
of one of the older monitors the children may always know 
what is the next lesson, and the order of the school 
may proceed without frequent directions frcmi the master. 

Nothing can be worse in an Infant's School, than that 
the mind of the teacher should be constantly perplexed 
with the enquiry, " What, shall be done next ?" or that the 
children should obtain the habit of thinking that the busi- 
ness of the school is conducted without purpose ai^d 
order. 

4. Order of Method, 

A chief part of order in the system of an Infants' 
School is unity of action and manner. It proposes to 
teach a great number of children at once. All, then, 
must leam to speak at once, and with sufScient distinct- 
ness, so that by a master of lively discernment, negligence 
find idleness may be immediately discovered. 

If the lesson can be reduced to verse of sufficient 
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simplicity) then this object is attained in great measure by 
the whole school singing it together.* 

But it will be still better secured, if, whether in verse or 
prose, the lesson be said in measured time to the beat of 
the hand or the foot, or to any other movement of the 
body, after the example of the monitor or the master of 
the school — all the school beating time, or making the 
movement together. 

N. B. On the subject of order, it may be generally 
remarked, that in an Infants' School silenee is not 
necessary to its attainment There may be order mthout 
silence. The mode of instruction, indeed, requires fre^ 
quent excitement among the children ; and moreover, the 
best energies of nature would be destroyed, and an early 
dislike to the acquirement of knowledge and good, habits 
induced, if even a noisy cheerfulness were suppressed in 
a school of this character. Order here imphes only a 
power of obtaining absolute silence, and even quiescence, 
whenever it may be required. 

II. Attention. 

One of the earliest, and apparently the greatest difficulty, 
on opening an Infants' School, is to obtain the imited and 
individual attention of the children* On this subject I 
offer the following advice. Let it be one of the fmst ob- 
jects which you propose to yourself, to establish a system 
of signs in your school. For this purpose, the following 
articles are used : a tambourine, a bell, and a common 
wfaistle.t With these you may soon teach the children the 



'* In private Infants' Schools, it jnay be found advisable to have less fre- 
quent recourse to singing than is recommended in this work. 

t TV> these may be added a light staff of pine, painted black, four feet 
in length, by the varied movements of wluch, and by sounding it on tha 
Hoor, the children may be guided in their evolutions in marcfaing, i 

a* 
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meaniiig of anjr sigiui "srhich you think right to use. For 
instance, they may he taught to sing or say their lesson U> 
tba measured beat of the tambourine : when the bell ridgs, 
Ihey may soon know that silence is required ; when the 
whistle is used, that all eyes are to be turned to the teacher ; 
when he claps his hands, that they are to nab all together 
from their seats. This system of signs may be increased 
to an indefinite extent : it should be established with cau- 
tion, and obsenred on the part of the master with tibe 
greatest accuracy. 

There are three objects to which it is necessary that you 
should be able to command the attention of the children. 

1. To the Teacher. 

It is evident that, in addition to any general means 
which you may use for awakening the notice of the whole 
school to yourself, there are others of a personal nature 
which the communion of your own kind affections with the 
hearts of the infants can alone suggest Tour unceasing 
object will be, to incline every individual child to have an 
affectionate regard for you. This will give a spell to the 
accents of your voice over the whole school. They will 
attend to you' because they love you. 

In the hands of such a person, a system of signs will 
be universally effectual ; but the remarks which have been 
made will suggest those which follow. 

Whilst you are engaged in the large room, you must 
yourself never appear to be negligent or inattentive to the 
children, and then they will not be inattentive to you. 

Occasionally walk from class to class, affectionately 



■itiing, Bte, With this, the use of the tambourine may be dispensed with, 
tSthongh it is belieyjed that the introduction of the latter will be found 
i6i'vlceable. 
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ad^ssing the cUHdren, or encouraging tiiem m Ubiuk 
duties. 

And occasionally take your stand on some elevated 
spot, and there let the children know that your eye is 
wandering over the whole company, and observing by 
turns eveiy individual amongst them. 

2. To the MonitQr. 

Much of the actual instruction of the school is neces- 
sarily entrusted, it has been abeady remarked, to a moni- 
tor, who is selected from any division of the little company, 
and placed for this purpose in the rostrum, and who, iii &ctt 
performs the part of the voice of the teacher^ whilst he is 
engaged himself in other departments of his business. 

All then which can be done to fix the attention of the 
school upon this monitor, is ejected by entrusting him 
with the tambourine, or any other instrument which is 
used in the system of signs ; and, as the children know that 
the master is always present, the signs in one instance will 
be obeyed in the same manner as in -the other. 

And, moreover, as the lessons are said or sung to some 
measured movement of the body, the monitor who guides 
this movement, may fix attention on himself by frequently 
changing his manner of leading the lesson. 

3. To the Lessons, 

Many of the hints on attention already given will equally 
apply to this point. Attention to the teacher or the moni- 
tor will generally involve attention also to the lessons 
which are taught by them. 

This will not, however, be at all times the case. The 
teacher will sometimes observe that the attention of the 
whole school is lost. - Let him, under these circumstances, 
in the first place, begin to sing eft play some lively tune 
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well known by the children. All of them will soon unite 
with him, and from the end of the singing he may gene- 
rally proceed again with the desired lesson. 

If this fail, he may next entirely change the lesson for 
another more pleasant to the children. 

Or, he may suddenly form the whole school into order, 
and by marching them romid the place of their several 
classes, or round the school, awaken their attention. 

Or )ie may command absolute silence, and by this meaniS 
confirm an excellent habit, though for the present he can- 
not convey knowledge. 

2. At other times, the teacher will observe a single cla$9 
negligent, whilst the rest are attentive to their duties. 
He may then awaken attention by taking his stand before 
the .class. His eye will generally be sufficiently influen- 
tial for his purpose ; or, as this is in fact a system of imi- 
itation, he will certainly promote the diligence of his httle 
pupils, if he begin himself to take part in the lesson, and 
to go through it before them. 

3. It sometimes indeed happens, that individual chil- 
dren are naturally of an indolent and inattentive cast of 
mind, and quite beyond the reach of these general means. 
The teacher must here obsehre generally the character 
and habits of the child, and what he cannot effect at once, 
he must propose to do afler the lapse of time. He must 
gain the affections of the child to himself. But this is not 
all : he must observe him at his play, as well as when at his 
lessons ; and by encouraging him to general activity, and 
promoting a good tone of bodily health, he will, after a 
short time, see the reward of his diligent care in the iii« 
creased attentiveness of his little pupil. 
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in. Obediencb. 

Themhiect of obedience ia one of considerable impor- 
tance in the first opening of an Infant's School. In refer*' 
ence to the whole body of the children, it has a near 
connexion wkb the subjects of the previous remarks. 
Obedience here is involved in attention and order. It 
must however never be forgotten, that it is the purpose of 
the system of Infants' Schools to correct evil dispositions, 
which are to be found in every individual child, as well as 
to encourage those which are good. How then are we to 
meet the resistance which will not unfrequently be offered 
to the will of the teacher, and to correct the disturbed pas- 
sions which must be expected to arise 1 

£ndeavQur then, above all things, to create the habit 
or OBEDIENCE in the children, and do not rely upon the 
occasional exercise of your authority. 

Avoid all passion when you are punishing a child. 

Use the mildest punishment possible to effect your pur- 
pose. 

Never strike a child, or if it should ever appear to be 
absolutely necessary to deviate flom this law, let it be done 
afler due deliberation, by the advice of the managers of 
the school. A master utterly puts off the peculiar char- 
acter of a superintendent of an Infants' School, when he 
holds » stick in his hand to exact obedience from the chil- 
drmi. He then endeavours to rule by fear, instead of 
affection and love* 

For the general purposes of obedience, the signs which 
have been mentioned will be the most effectual means; 
but nevw let it be forgot, that if these signs are to be of 
any use to you, exact obedience must at all times be 
required to them. Let there be frequent lessons of signs* 



in order that Uiey may be never forgotten by the children* 
If you are negligent of these, the chMren will soon cease 
to respect them. 

And when the system of signs has been once establish- 
ed, then make constant use of Ihenu Let your voice be 
heard as seldom as possible in command, lest if they 
should hear too frequently its harsher tones, the chfldran 
should ce€Lse to believe the language of affection, whicfa: 
at other times it addresses to them. 

IV. Instruction. 

It follows in the next place, that some observationB 
should be made on the subjects, and the manner of in* 
struction in an Infants' School, which will require very 
particular attention of the teacher. 

1. It may be remarked then, generaliy, that the subjects 
to be taught in an Infants' School are exclusively those of 
an elementary character, all of which must have reference 
to future instruction in other schools. An Infants' 
School is in fact a. preparatory school. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than the idea of introducing into 
these schools every subject which may happen to have 
fallen under the notice of the teacher. The knowledge 
here attempted to be conveyed must not only be of a pi^- 
pqratory kind, but exactly suited to the proposed future 
instruction. It is in vain to occupy the time in conveying 
that knowledge which can neither exercise a present 
influence on the feelings and habits of the infants, nor bo 
of use in hereafter furthering the progress of instruction. 

But after the subjects of instruction have been rightly 
selected, some considerable difficulty will yet remain in 
arranging them for an Infants' School. Tou must bear 
in mind, that the elements alone of knowledge are here to 
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be teuf^t. And when these have been drawn out, if the • 
acquirement of knowledge may be still further subdivided, 
tins most be done until we have arrived at the most simple 
efr<vt of mind in learning. An infant is capable of little 
more than this ; and if he were capable of it as an indivi- 
dual, it would be impossible by any other stepB to convey 
instruction to a hundred or more at once. 

Permit me to anticipate what will hereafter be more 
particularly described by giving one or two examples of 
what is here proposed. 

The order of instruction in teaching the art of reading 
is from letters first to the easier syllables ; from these to 
the more difficult ;. and afterwards to words and sentences. 
For Infants' Schools, however, we may lay out our plan 
with steps yet more gradual. In letters, for instance, there 
are sounds and forms which are the signs of sounds. Let 
then the sounds of letters be learned before the forms 
which are their signs. Again, in syllables there are the 
combination of sounds and the combination of letters to 
represent them. Again, then, let the children learn to 
spell before they learn to read spelling. Moreover, words 
may be divided into those which very frequently recur in 
every book of the English language, and those which are 
only occasionally to be met with. Let the children then 
first learn to spell, and then to read the most common 
words before those of more seldom occurrence. 

In arithmetic too, figures are the signs of numbers ; 
and things, whatever be their nature, are the subjects about 
which all calculations of the mind are conversant. Let 
the chOdren, then, learn first to count, then let the numbers 
be placed before them in balls or any other articles ; then 
let them read the figures which are the signs of numbers ; 
afterwards they may do suras, the teacher writing the 
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figures ; Ihen let Ihem learn to write figures, wad tafitpf 

all to do sums themselves on slates. 

(For a further illustration of these- remarks in (beir n^* 
plication to Infants' Schools, see Note B.) 

It is evident, however, that the above observations hiKilB 
respect to every part of the instruction of such a school, 
as well as to reading, writing, and arithmetic* It must be 
the particular object of the teacher to acquire a habit of 
simplifying all knowledge which he may wish to comma* 
nicate. He must bear constantly in mind that it is his 
duty to instruct, and not to puzzle or surprise the little 
company before him- 

2. Afler the arrangement of the subjects of instruction, 
your next attention must be directed to the inaaner in 
which these subjects of knowledge shall be conveyed to 
your school. This must take place either through moni- 
tors, or by your own lips. 

1. Monitors. 

Generally speaking, you may teach by monitors all 
which is to be learned by heart ; and indeed every thing 
which requires only a simple effort of the mind to attain. 
These are, for example, besides some others, letters, syl- 
lables, spelling, the reading of syllables and easy words, 
counting, tables and figures. 

2. The Teacher. 

Whatsoever requires any exercise of the mind; — all 
conversational instruction on the subjects of Scripture ; 
on the truths, and principles, and practice of our blessed 
religion; on natural history; all examination which is 
more than verbal ; all reading beyond bare words, when 
the mind begins to be occupied, must be conducted per- 
sonally by yourself. 
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< In commencing the business of, your school,' it will not 
be desirable to introduce at once all the subjects in which 
yon propose to instruct the children. Begin with those 
\^ch are most simple. It will indeed be best to spend 
some time in counting or practising signs, or in marching 
the children in order ; or each class may separately coimt, 
or make movements in imitation of its monitor. You 
will thus have an opportunity for revising again the selec- 
tion which you have made of monitors for your school. 
The harsh or tyrannical must be immediately placed again 
in the class. A monitor must exercise no personal 
authority; he is the example of his class, and in cases of 
difficulty, must appeal to the teacher for aid. 

Do not imagine that any time has been lost, if Uttle 
instruction has been conveyed for the first three or four 
weeks. Very much has been done, if you have made 
some progress in order, attention, and obedience. 

I add no more in this place, because the modes and 
subjects of instruction will occupy the principal part of 
the manual to which the attention of the reader is shortly 
to be invited. 

V; Amusement. 

Amusement is mentioned last in the conduct of the 
school, not because it is of the least importance, but be- 
cause it is intimately interwoven in all other parts of the 
system, which is eminently a system of instruction by 
amuaement. Its design is to be pleasurable to infants at 
every step. For this purpose, the lessons are formed 
into verse ; they are said to measured time, accompanied 
by clapping of the hands ; Ihey are never acquired within 
a prescribed time ; and the periods of learning are short, 
and frequently changed. There is something wrong in an 
3 



InfiuMii^SiDbool, if d«^dattateiiaiieeimA&^^ MifA Una 
diaeifuL 

And, in order move e^hetvaS^fy tapfoduce flini end, the 
houm of every period of assembling, sbould be broken by 
balf 'an honr of pltty^ in the ground atlnched to the echool, 
v^aek should be ftimished with some simple means of 
aoeial amusement to the cMldren, such as foot-balls, hoops, 
a sufqpension swing, and a long rope. 

Il is desirable, however, that even here the purposes of 
education should not be lost sight of; and therefore, when 
it may be poes^le, without entering to any length inlo the 
system, some of &e gymnastic exercises may be intro- 
duced with the best effect Whatever tends to ittvigotate 
the body and improve the health, will produce a good result 
on the general business of instruction in the sclnyoL 

And, in conchisicHi, let the master never forget, that if 
he wishes effectually to engage the aflkctioBS of die 
childi^i, and to> fix their attention upon him in the school, 
he' must ccmdescend to be a child amongst them in the 
hours of their relaxation, and take a part widi them in 
their play. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A THREKFOLD ARRANGEMENT, ACCORmNG ^6 WHICH 
KNOWLEDGE IS COMMUNICATE© IN AN INFANTS* 
SCHOOL. 

Ia ordiM' Ihat the reader may more deariy imderatand 
tibe m^me of the lessons which I shaM presently describe, 
M; is iieoessaxy, ia the first place, to direct his attentimi to 
1i» three pfiacipal drrisioas of the school-room, and fhe 
purpooes to which dbey are severally appropnaled. 

Hie dimions are : The Large Room, The Gallert, 
. 9i;^A The Class Room ; idl of which are necessary to the 
. fiorapl0le> effic»en^ of the system pursued in Infants' 
Schools. 

in The Large Room, the cluldr^i are aasembled, in 
separate classes of ten in each, on seats against the walls, 
with a monitor placed in front of each class* 

In The Gallery, the children are occasionally ar- 
ranged in successive rows, in such a manner as to place 
them in one mass immediately under the eye of the 
master. 

In The Class Room, the classes retire separately with 
one of the teachers of the school. 

In The Large Room, the system pursued is that of 
mutual instructicm, although in its mode very different from 
that c^ other echools. With the exception, indeed, of 
one lesson, the monitors <^ the classes actually commu- 
nicate no instruction to the clnldren under their immediate 
^aie* They act jpathor «8 modeiators.; preserving eider. 
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swakening attention, setting an example, and lea^g Hiem 
by r^>eating aloud, afier the monitor of the school in the 
rostrum, the Jesson which is being learned. In ttie large 
room, all the school form, in fiict, one large class, arranged 
under monitors in different divisions^ and learning toge&er 
from the monitor of the school. Here then, with tiie one 
exception which has been made, the children only ham hy 
h^art those things which require a simple effort of the mind 
to tUiain. In the large room the very first eleipents of 
knowledge are communicated, and the foundation is laid 
of that which is to be carried forward in the other divisions 
t>f the establishment. 

In The Gallery, the monitors are altogether dispensed 
with, and the whole school, or any number of them wfcich 
the teacher himself may propose either to examine or 
instruct, are assembled together under his immediate care. 
The subject of instruction when the children are here 
assembled, may in some instances be beyond the com- 
prehension of the smallest infants, who, by their want of 
interest and attention, might disturb the order of the whole. 
It will under such circumstances be desirable to separate 
these from the rest, and pvrt them, for the time, under a 
course of suitable instruction in the class room, or, to keep 
them in silence at some distant part of the large room. 
By this latter mode they will be brought soon habitually fo 
feel that, when a lesson is to be given in the gallery, there 
must be silence, and order, and attention. In the gallery, 
the minds of the children are called into action : they are 
taught to think and to understand. 

Whatever, indeed, is to be learned by heart, with the 

purpose of infusing ideas, and fixing habits of thought, 

such as texts of scripture and hymns, may be here taught, 

and at the same time explained by the teacher. 

' Here also a course of examination is daily practised, in 
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. fbiA ivbich may have been learned in 'the 4a^e room. The 

. teacher endeavours to explain and Ulustrate to Ike ehil^n 

ivfaat has been th^re eonununioa^ to them, and k some 

meaaure to combine and to follow oirt those aubjeots of 

/which diej there attained the elemeateu 

And whilst the c)uldren are in t^ gallery, the teacher 
pursues a course of oral instructi^a in vanous subjects, 
hereafter to be mentionedv suiteiUe to (heir capacities, and 
calculated to promote diat improvement of their osdnds, 
which is the great object of these vkistfitutions^ 

In Taa Class Room, the preparatory instructioa of the 
large room and the gallery is brought to bear on &e hi^er 
deportments of infant knowledge, b<»deriiig on that after- 
wards to be attended to in lugher schools* The suli^cts 
aie no ionger pur^y elemeiitary) nor is the instruction 
given to any considerable number of the ohilcben together. 
Here the classes are separately brou^t under the care of 
the teacher, and in turn every individud child is exammed, 
his acquirements are discovered, his indolence m reproved, 
his faults are corrected, and the place which he is to hold 
in the school is ascertained. 

In order to the fulfilment of all the purposes of an In- 
fants' School, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be a class room attached to it, and that it sjiould be in 
almost constant use. In the large room, there must, in 
the nature of things,, be frequently a considerable noise. 
Here all is silent. In the large room the instruction must 
be addressed generally to the whole school,. Here at 
most single classes, and, in their turn, all the individuals 
of ihe school are taught. In the large room, the subjects 
of instruction must necessarily be elemental. Here they 
are applied to the purposes of the increase of knowledge. 
In the large room the influence of the teacher is univeraal. 
Ilero it is personal. In the laige room advice is given, lo 
3* 
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■ * ilie childreii assembled together. Here the character of 

' eacb %» brought under review. Id the large room an es- 

.; timate may. be formed of the general effect of the system on 

a multitude of infants. In die class room the progress of 

every child is ascertained, — ^the benefit he has already re- 

• ceived, the deficiencies which remain to be corrected, and 

the excellencies to be improved. 

It will have sufficiently appeared, from the foregoing 
statement, that the business of the large room and the 
gallery must occupy the whole time and energies of one 
teacher of the school, and that the management of instruc- 
tion in the class room occupies a place altogether distinct 
from that of the other parts of the establishment. I will 
take this opportunity for remarking, that it is necessary to 
have two teachers in every Infants' School, where it is 
proposed to pursue the system beyond those subjects 
which are purely elemental, and to promote the real and 
substantial benefit of every child which may be admitted 
into it. It will be obvious too, I think, that the two 
teachers should be a husband and wife. It is the aim in 
these establishments, to assimilate education as much as 
possible to that of one large family; to awalvcn and 
encourage all the kindly feelings of brotherhood among 
the children themselvtes, and to teach them subjection and 
obedience to their instructors, not as to a school-master 
and mistress, but as to those who, for the time, hold the 
place of affectionate parents. Now education in the 
order of Divine Providence, is conducted under the super- 
intendence of both a father and a mother. The autlvority 
and personal command of the one is as necessary to the 
regulation of the passions and the formation of the habits 
of an infant family, as the overflowing affection of the 
other. If this state of things be requisite in a circle of 
five or ten children, it seems to be far more so where, as in 
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anlnfimtB' School, the number is very considerably in- 
creased. 

The presence of the roaster is especially desirable in 
the course of instruction pursued in the large room and the 
gallery. The feeling there exhibited by the children is of * 
a more tumultuous kind, and requires the presence of one 
who can mingle in the tones of affecfion something of a 
more commanding character than would be requisite when 
an individual was addressed. In the class room, the 
milder affections of the mistress may be expended on the 
personal instinction of the infants. The attainment of 
knowledge may be made pleasurable by being associated 
with ideas of kindness and love, and whilst, by a judicious 
selection of subjects of instruction, she calls into action 
the intellectual powers of the infants, she may thus regu- 
late the movements of tl^e best feelings of their heart, and 
lay the foundation of their future character in all which is 
suitable to the station of life which they are likely to fill, 
and all which is consistent with the blessed religion which 
they profess. 



CHAPTER UL 



TH« AUT eW ft«Alll1T0« 



Thk subject of this chapter wiU more clearix fPeoent 
itself to the reader if he will bear in mind the peeuliar cir« 
cumstances under which the art of reading is taufj^ in an 
Infants' School. It is not there attempted to communis 
cate that art, as in a family* or m most other scbeo!** la 
«neor two children under the immediate and personal 
care of the teacher, but to a company of from fifty to a 
hundred or mare at once. Now one of the difficulties 
which, under any ordinary circumstances, attends the 
attainment of this art, arises Irom the attempt which is 
commonly made to teach, at one efi^rt, both a sound and 
the form which is used as its sign* The child is required 
to learn at once the sound of a letter or of a word» and the 
form of that which represents either the one or the olher^ 
He is thus called to give a twofold attention. His eye is 
to receive the impression of an arbitrary form, whilst his 
ear discriminates the changing niceties of a souzid. The 
system now under our consideration divides the effort; 
and in relation to letters, syllables and words, teaches 
always the simple or combined sounds first, and the 
representatives of each afterwards. The child learns the 
sounds of letters, before the letters themselves are placed 
under his notice, and he is taught to spell syllables and 
words, before any efibrt is made to fibc his eye on 1bttn» 
and to teach him to read them. 



It wfl be readily perceived how suitable this plan is to 
the instruction of a large mass of children at. once. Dif- 
ficult as it may be, almost to an impossibility, to fix the 
attention of a himdred children, or more on a letter or 
a word, it is more than easy to induce them all to unite in 
the expression of some simple sound. 

And, further, the progress by which the art is attained is 
thus made both more easy and more rapid. Let it be 
supposed, for instance, that two children were placed 
before you, neither of which had ever seen the word which 
you proposed to teach them botli to read, but one could 
spell it by hearty and the other could not spell it ; the child 
who could already spell the word would have only to read 
iJie letters, in order to know theif power ; whilst the other 
child must both pronounce the letters, and now, for the 
first lime, learn how they were to be expressed, when thus 
placed in combination. 

This is the principle from which the following method 
of communicating the art of reading takes its rise. It 
proceeds from the sounds of letters to their forms : thence 
to the spelling of syllables of two, and afterwards of three 
letters : next, to the spelling of words, which most 
frequently occur in evefy book in the EngUsh language, 
which are, for the most part, those which are smallest and 
the most easy : after the spelling of these words it pro- 
ceeds to the reading of them : it then adds general spell- 
ing ; to which easy reading succeeds ; and then that 
which is more difficult. 

1. Tfee Letters to he distinctly pronounced. 

Begin, then, with teaching the little infants in the fold 
lo pronounce distinctly, and with deUberation, the letters 
of the alphabet. For this purpose the teacher must fre- 
quently assemble them around him* and entice them to 



jytjp to totgetiiert after fatm* tibe aeveral lotton, ^t^a-^lear 
«iMiiiciatioxiv&s he pronounces them. 

2. 7%e nAlphahei io he ming. 

You may now firoceed to instruct Ibe whole schooLlo 
sing ihe alphabet to the following^ or any otiber suiteble 
air: 



ESJ 



ABC DEFGHIJKI.HNO 




• |i *' if 



^^m. 



PQRS TtlVW XY 

The children for whose instruction this is intended, are 
chiefiy those in ike fold, which are supposed to be, at 
present, altogether ignorant of the letters ; but, as it is ne- 
cessaxy to find variety and amusement for the whole 
school, the abore air may be sung occasionally by all the 
children together, in the intervals between the terraiaatikiii 
of any lesson, and the commencwnent of ^ next quarter 
of an hour.— (See ]Sr<^te A.) By this means the smaRer 
infants will leam from the rest of the children, without any 
direct attempt to teach them. It will have been an anmse- 
ment, and not a lesson« 

3. The Infants to he taught to read the Letters. 
In the next place the silent teacher (see Note C) must 
be placed near the fold, and die monitor of Ae fold, a.chUd 
of lively disposition and intelligent mind, must bring tins 
in&nte in little classes, of three or four«t a time, to ^le 
froat of it. The monitor must not place nOM *h ^ om 



r, «l'^h&8aiiie'tbA0| on Ite board, wlach he maymove 
along Ute line before each cfaOd in turn. He must take 
casre that ^erf one gives the exact name in as clear and 
distuict a voice as possible. This must be repeated, at 
intervals, for a short time at each lesson, until the infants 
know accurately all their letters; when they may be re^ 
moved and placed in the lowest class in the large room. 
It IB .very important that the letters should be learned well ; 
as it is the first) and upon the whole the most difficult step, 
in the mode here recommended for teaching the art of 
reading. 

4. Tke whole School to sing Syllables of two letters. 

Ifroceed, in the next place, to teachihe whole school to 
smg the first combinations of sounds in syllables of two 
letterni (see Note D,) to the following air: 




B 



S 



#-(^ 



^ 



B - a Ba, B - e Be, B - i Bi, B - o Bo, 



m 



s 



B - u Bu, B - y By. 

In attflomng this, the children will team the powers of 
the first combinations of letters. It may be remarked of 
this lesson as of the former, that, as a point of instruction, 
the least children alone will be benefited by it; but the 
muted singing of it wiB afford an occasional amusement 
to aD, and it forms a part of a system which, at present, 
contemplates the instruction of Ae whole school at once, 
and not of fiie individoals contained in it This lessony 
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like ihe former, uaj be introduced at the intervds whk^b 
frequently occur between the termination of the ordinary, 
fixed lessons, and the commencement of the n«xt quarter 
of an hour. 

6. The wJiole School to sing SyUahles of three Letters. 

Afler the attainment of the preceding lessons, you may 
teach the children to sing syllables of three letters (see 
Note E) to the following air : 



-^ 



^^ 



^5^ 



B • I - a Bla, B ■ 1 - e Ble, B . 1 - i 



d^ 



::^=^ 



f: 



^ 



-4*- 



Bli, B • 1 - o Bio, B - 1 - u 



p¥¥3^ 



m 



Blu, B - i . y Bly. 

This lesson, as well as the two which have preceded, 
may be occasionally introduced at the intervals of the or- 
dinary business of the school. 

We may now suppose that the whole (^that part of your 
school which is arranged in classes, have made the follow- 
ing progress. They can pronounce all the letters clearly ; 
they can read them separately, without hesitation ; they 
know by heart the first combinations of sound, in simple 
syllables of two and of three letters. This will be found 



to be an ekcellent groundwork on wHich to (;onsfruct tkd 
ut of reading ; but it is not necessary, at present, that 
wordd) or even these syllables^ should be placed before 
their eyes. We may safely presume, that if a child can 
read the letters b — -a, or b— 1— ^, for instance, and if he 
have learned accurately that b — a spells ba^ and b— 1 — a 
bla, he would pronounce, without hesitation, the syllables 
ba, or bla, if either of them were offered to his notice* 

I may remark too, in passing, that by this method, as 
the children in the fold, who at present cannot read their 
letters^ are nevertheless learning the combinations of 
sounds by joining, as they will always be found to do, 
with the rest of the school, in singing the syllables, they 
are, in fact, already making considerable progress towards 
the art of reading ; and although some time may be 
expended in attaining the first important step, yet when 
once they have been made acquainted with the letters, 
they will afterwards proceed With far more ease and 
rapidity than on any other plan. 

Hitherto, then, we have done httle more than prepare 
the infants for the art which we are proposing to teach 
them. 

6. The Children to be taught to spell, at the dictation of 
a Monitor, the most common Wordst 

For the next step, which is the first at which we begin 
to put the art into practice, as we have thus far considered 
syllables as the combinations of letters, we must now 
regard books, as they are combinations of words. In the 
composition then of language, there axe some words 
which are constantly recurring, and which, in fact, com- 
pose the bulk of every book which may fall under our 
notice. These, it has been founds are comparatively few 
in number* If we add fo them the mtore common primaiy 

4 
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igrllablea and terminations of compound words, we may 
fonn a list of about three himdred in number, which' wiH 
include more than two-thirds of the substance of any 
book which the children may be called to read. Such a 
list is given at the close of this volume, arranged in three 
parts ; which, because they are used only by the monitor in 
the rostrum, are called the Monitor's Spelling Lessons. — 
(See Note F.) It is reasonable to conclude, that if we 
wish to make the art of reading easy, nothing could pro- 
mote this object so much as the previous acquirement of 
these three hundred words by heart. To proceed then, 
according to our system, let a monitor of the school spell 
aloud, from the rostrum, as distinctly as possibly, the 
several words of these lists ; and let all the children be 
directed to spell them after him. 

We have here, it will be perceived, lost one of the 
incitements to attention, which accompanied the other 
lessons in the tunes to which they were learned. At this 
point, indeed, the teacher must carefully endeavour to cor- 
rect any peculiar intonation which he may discover in the 
recitation of the words. But we may substitute other means 
of preserving attention, which, as a change, will be equally 
pleasing to the children. One part of the gratification from 
music to the ear of infancy, is the regularity of time by 
viHbich it moves. In the absence then of all peculiarity of 
tone, iWs may be retained.. In spelling, let all the children 
together clap their hands, strike their feet on the ground, 
or make some movement of the arms, at every expression 
of a letter. Pleasure, order, and bodily exeroise^ will 
thus be promoted, and the lesson more universally and 
more effectually learned. ' 

There is, indeed, anoth^ manifest benefit, arising from 
the use of action in the acquirement of a lesson. In 
the general shout of the school, whilst all ase saying their 
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kBsssti toge^er, it is almost impossible for the master to 
discover partidilar instances of idleness and ne^ect ; but 
where action is used, the child whose attention is wander- 
ing, will, by the listleness of his manner, expose his waat 
of interest in the present business of the school. 

By the means thus recommended, the greater part of 
the school will soon have learned to spell the whole of 
the words contained in the three Monitors' lessons; 

7. The Children to learn to read the words of the 
.Monitors' Spelling Lessons, on Tins. 

We have now arrived at a very important point in the 
attainment of the art of reading* The children can spell 
the most common and useful words ; how are they to be 
taught to read them 1 

I must here again recur to the position which has been 
more than once already laid down. The question is hot 
how to teach one or two individuals to read, but how to 
teach a multitude, and that multitude not much older than 
infants. In the former instance, we might now reasonably 
place a book in the hand. In the latter, such a proceeding 
would be worse than useless. The following plan has 
been found to answer every purpose which we have here 
in view. 

Let the words of the three monitors' lessons be im- 
pressed^ on separate pieces of tin, (see note C,) in charac- 
ters sufficiently large tp be easily legible.* The tins thus 
formed, may be divided into as many different sets as you 



* Two articles of In&nt School furniture. The SyUvimium and SpOl- 
ing Stick have been introduced in the United States, which have been fonnd 
highly useful. They will be found described at note C, and the teacher * 
majr engrafl tlie use of them on the system of Instruction here laid down 
4t htd discreiion. 
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have classes in the large room ; containing, by gradation, 
the more easy or the more difficult words. 

Now at this step, I would again remind the reader, that 
the children can already spell by heart all the words thus 
impressed on the tins, and that therefore, all the actual at- 
tention which is requisite in reading them, is contained in 
the effort to pass the eye over the letters as they lie before 
them. Suppose, for instance, that one of the tins, on 
which is impressed the word " great," were placed in the 
hands of a child. He has abeady learned that the letters 
g-r-e-a-t, when brought together, spell " great.*^ He reads 
tiiose letters aloud to the monitor, and the effort to express 
them, is already a habit which he has attained. 

Now let the sets of tins, placed in small wo6den trays, 
be distributed ; those containing the more difficult words 
to tjie monitors of the higher, and those containing the 
more easy, to the monitors of the lower classes. 

The whole school are supposed to be sitting in silence 
in their several places. At a sign given by the master, who 
places himself in the rostrum for this purpose, the moni- 
tors rise and place a tin in the hand of each child in their 
Respective classes." The children will begin immediately 
to examine the word which has been thus given to them. At 
another sign from the master, the first child of each class 
rises from his seat and walks to the monitor, to whom he 
reads the word on the tin in his hand. If he read it cor- 
rectly, he leaves the tin with the monitor, receives ano- 
ther from the tray, and returns to his place. , If he make 
an error, he is sent back with the same tin, to read again 
^hen his turn may come round. . 

The master's eye is over every part of the school, and 
when he perceives that the first child in every class has 
returned again to his place, he gives another sign ; when 
^e second child rises and proceeds throu^ tbe. s«piQ 
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eoiurse. This goes on through the whole of the class, 
and is repeated until the time allotted to this particular 
lesson is expired. Each child will thus read six or eight 
words in the ordinary period of a lesson. 

The trays of tins must be frequently changed through 
all the- divisions of the school, in order that every word 
of the monitor's lessons may be frequently read by all the 
children. 

Amongst the many benefits arising to the children of 
an Infants' School, from the use of this lesson, I shall 
mention only the following. 

The attention which has hitherto been required of the 
children' is of a more general nature, awakened and pre- 
served only by excitement, and mutual sympathy. The 
tins offer the first means of making that attention indi- 
vidual, separating the children from the multitude with 
which they have to this point learned in common, and fix- 
ing their minds on an isolated object. The attainment of 
this lesson is the first effort, that is, in the mind of the 
child to think for itself; and that effort is easy and plea- 
surable. 

It is another benefit of this lesson, that, being done by 
the children individually, we are certain that in each 
instance something is learned by every child in the school. 
What all are learning together, some may say only fi-om 
imitation ; or they may follow others without, for the pre- 
sent, giving personal attention. Here every child has his 
own lesson, which must be learned by himself. 

It offers, top, a continual test of the previous diligence 
of each child, in acquiring the lessons of spelling which 
have been dictated to the whole school together. In the 
plan here proposed, they who have been negligent, when 
Ill» vest of the school have spelled aloud, wiU manifest tess 

4* 
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ireadmess in reading the words wiien piesented to tb^n^ ea 
the tins. 

Upon the whole» as this lesson on the tins is accom- 
panied with more movement throughout the school than 
any other, it will require the more peculiar and active 
attention of the master. During the quarter of an hour 
allotted to it, it will be desirable that he should occasionally 
reduce the school to absolute silence, that order may be 
preserved, and the business proceed with regularity* 

* 8.. General Spelling, 

Thus far then the children have learned to spoilt and 
read the more easy and useful words of our language. 
The next lesson which must follow is that of genera) 
spelling. In the present day, when instruction is so 
widely diffused, and every means has been devised, and 
is in use, for teaching the art of reading, it cannot be diffi- 
cult to select lists of words suitable for this purpose. It 
is requisite, however, that the spelling lessons should be 
printed in large characters, as they are learned by ttie 
whole school at once, at the dictation of a monitor of the 
school in the rostrum. 

Let me here again remind the teacher, that in the 
attainment of this lesson, as well as all others which are 
learned by the whole school at once, it is necessary to the 
preservation of order and attention, that every letter which 
is uttered should be accompanied by spme movement of 
the person of the children, in as regular time as they would 
preserve in the singing of a hymn. 

9. Tlie children to undergo an Examination in SpeUing. 

During the progress of the Lessons which have been 

described, the children have been supposed to be in their 
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aeveral classes round the large room, observing and imita^ 
ting the monitors of the classes before them. For the ' 
lesson which follows, they must be arranged in the gallery, 
where the master, standing in the centre before them, is 
their only instructor. This lesson is an accurate examin- 
ation of the children in the art of spelling. In giving this les- 
son, the teacher will meet with a difficulty which he must 
strenuously oppose. It is his aim not to make a display, 
but to instruct all the .children under his care. Amongst so 
many, there will be found some of a more ready capacity 
than the rest, who will always be the first to answer any 
questions which may be put to the whole. Now if he be 
satisfied with obtaining an answer, without regarding the 
individual who gives it, he will obtain a false measure of 
the real state of intelligence in his school ; and the greater 
proportion of his children will soon cease to feel any lively 
interest in what is proceeding before them. When he 
asks a question, then, 1^ should name the child whom he 
wishes to answer it, and require him to stand up in his 
place to do so. By this means, he may vary the difficulty 
of the questions which he may put, according to the attain- 
ments of the several cliildren ; and all will thus be exa- 
mined and improved. 

The teacher must have two objects in view in an exa- 
mina.tion in spelling ; the fornix and the intention of the 
words. 

I. It is his. first object to examine the children in the spel-^ 
ling of words. In the course of this lesson, there is abun- 
dant room. for the exercise of his ingenuity, in order that 
he may amuse as well as instruct, and thus communicate 
pleasure whilst he informs the mind. 

He may begin by endeavouring to discover whether the 
children have effectually learned what they have been 
repeating aloud in the large room ; and for this purpose 
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he will first ask them to spell words which have already 
occurred in their previous ledsons. 

He may then ask them to spell the name of any thing 
or person which they see near or around them. 

Can they remember any thing useful to them, the name 
of which they may spell 1 

Let them spell the name of something which they fear, 
-i-or of something which they desire,— or of something 
which the Bible commands, — or which the Bible forbids. 
Let them name, and spell the qualities of any thing which 
may be pointed out to them, — ^height, — ^breadth, — colour, 
— ^form ; of something at home ; — something they see in 
the fields. 

Can they name any words which are spelled difierently, 
but pronounced alike ? * 

Can they lell the teacher of any word which has two 
gs in it ? — a double o ? — which ends in e ? — which begins 
with any letter which may suggest itself to his mind ? 

It will be perceived that the intention of all this is, as 
much as possible, to induce in the children the exercise of 
thought. Little may, perhaps, be actually done, but that 
little is in the direction of actual and useful knowledge, 
and the bare effort will prepare the mind for better success 
in future. 

2. It ^vill promote a change in the course of exaxhina- 
tion, which will be pleasurable to the children, if he some- 
times pause at a word which is not of very difficult inter- 
pretation, and ask them to explain the meaning of it 
They may at first use their own mode of expression until 
he is sure that the idea is right ; and then his labour will 
not be lost if he assist them in putting their ideas in simple 
but intelligent language, 
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10. FTiorcb which htwe be&a spdt^ to be placed before the 

Children on the Slale^ or the SUent Teacher. 

It will aid ^e preceding lesson, and will be one step 
further towards the art of readiog, if the teacher now place 
his slate, or the silent teacher, in the front of the gallery ; 
and if he print, or place before the children some of the 
words which they have spelt It is not, indeed, possible 
that much can be done in this way; but little as it may be, 
it will give the habit of embodying the words which are 
hitherto known only as combinations of sounds ; and one 
word well read, is more or less an assistance to the mind 
in its attempt to read another. 

11. The art of Readings beyond the Lessons lohich haee 
been described^ to be carried on in Single Classes^ under 
the care of the Mi^tress^ in the Class Room. 

Beyond the lessons hitherto described, it does not ap- 
pear to be desirable that any attempt should be made, in 
the large room, to teach the c)iildre& the art of reading by 
the assistance of monitors. 

In some schools, I am aware, it is the custom to sus- 
pend the reading lessons on stands, or against the walls ; 
to assemble the classes around them, and to entrust to 
monitors, chosen from among themsdves, the caxe of 
pointing to the words, and instructing Ihem to read ; and 
I am informed that the plan has been followed with 
success. 

The remarks which I presume to offer are the result of 
an experiment carefully tried, which entirely failed. We 
found it impossible for children of seven years of age to 
pr^Al^rYe for tuiy sufficient time, the attention of stiU 
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younger infants ; and so long as tbis could not be effected^ 
nothing was in fact gained by the effort. It soon became 
a balHt for ihe little monitor to say imme£aiely hknself 
the word to iKiiich he pointed, and for the infants, with 
little or no regard to the board which was pointed at, to 
repeat the word after him. When they were called again 
to the same lesson, the same words were said over to them, 
which, because they had lost their novelty, they repeated 
with less difficulty, and less attention, until the whole of 
the reading lesson was as effectually learned by heart, 
without any actual improvement in the art of reading, as 
any of their hymns which they had learned entirety by 
dictation. 

And it must be further borne in mind, that one of Ihe 
primary objects proposed in the melbod of instruction 
pursued in these schools is, as far as possible, to convey 
to the children an intelligent knowledge of what they learn. 
When words are formed into sentences, they are intended 
to convey ideas ; but, to the in&nt mind, the most simple 
clause will not express a meaning without the aid^of a 
suitable instructor. That instructor is not to be found in 
any of the older children of the school, but in one of those 
persons who are placed over them for this peculiar pur- 
pose. Reading, then, is conducted wholly by the mistress, 
in the class-room, with a sufficiently small number of 
. children to render instruction as neariy as possible indi- 
vidual. 

1. The first object wfaieh here presents itself, is, the 
choice of suitable subjects for reading. Let it be here, 
then, agion borne in mind, that the end proposed m the 
business of Infants' Schools » to lay deeply and eflfectmlly 
the foundations of moral and religious character. Otiier 
objects are at best colkuteiBl to this, and triffing indeed 
wken held in ^ompanaon inik it. To nii^^d tiie mental 
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ibcuHies according to the measure of infancy, and to sti- 
mulate intellectual enquiry, in such a manner that Ike 
better feelings which axe called into action may lose their 
transient nature, and form themselves into permanent 
habits and dispositions, — this is the end which <he teacher 
of 4U1 Infcmts' School has always in view, and for which 
she wiD, therefore, carefully select the subjects which the 
children may read. 

The life, discourses, parables, and miracles of our 
blessed Lord, with the closing scene, especially, of Ms 
earthly ministry, which is the key-stone of all the mys- 
^teries of the gospel, will hold the first place in the selec- 
tion which she makes. Next will follow other scripture 
muTadves and stories, calculated to illustrate the personal 
conduct, doctrines, and precepts of the Saviour. Sub- 
jects of a general character may be occasionally intro- 
duced, especially natural history, and others which either 
immiediately or more remotely bear on the illustration of 
the sacred volume, or tend to unfold the manner of trans- 
fusing the principles of our holy religion into the action 
and business of life. Happily, many of these lessons, 
especially those extracted from the scriptures, may be . 
easily obtained. For the purpose which we have in vie^^ 
they should be printed in large characters, and pasted otx 
separate boards. 

We will now suppose that tiie little class is arranged i^ 
the class room in two rows ; the hindermost of which i^ 
eleviUed rather higher than diat in front. The lesson ^^ 
suspended on the silent teacher at a suitable distance b^,^ 
fore the class. The mistress has placed herself by t|^,^ 
side of the lesson with a diort piece of stick in herha*^,^^^ 
to be used as a pointer. 

2* She has previously read the leswm herself. ' Ip ^^^ 
CMteiikAi^ ittteraBtmg iiamUiTe» or the nam© of in t 
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mall of vAachi in her little stor^, #lie has a picture, she 
finst produces the picture^ and in a cheerful tnannef ex- 
plains every part of it to the children^ as she may Uiiak it 
calculated to illustrate the subject to which their attention 
is soon to be called. 

3, She will now regard the lesson in the first place as 
merely a collection of words, which it is necessary to 
teach the infants to read, and pronounce accurately and 
with propriety. ^ She points, then, to the first word, which 
all the class read aloud together. She then deliberately 
moves her pointer to the, second, ^nd with the same slow- 
ness to all the words of the lesson successively; carefully 
observing that the children do not read any word till she 
has pointed at it, and that they make a pause as long as 
she suspends the movement of the stick. At the first 
reading they pass slowly over all the words, but afterwards 
she directs them to read in a retrograde order,^ beginiling 
witiii the last ; that she may ascertain that they have actu- 
ally read the words, and not merely followed thw owli 
ideas of the sense oiihe passage. 

4. ^Vben this has been done to her satisfaction, she 
then regards the sentences in reference to their seyeral 
clauses, and to the ideas which they are intended to con- 
vey to tlie mind. She again begins the lesson, pointing in 
rather quicker succession at the words, and carefully ob- 
serving a proper pause wherever a stop occurs : to teach 
the children, not only to pronounce words without error, 
but to'divide sentences also at their proper pauses ;•-— to 
read fw the sense of the several clauses, and rtot only for 
the words in wtuch they may be expressed. 

The lesson whidi has thus been described requires 
more than ordinary attention on the part of the teacber. 
She must observe each imy?yidual in her little class, to 
see that every one of them actoaUy reads^or to dheck 
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bly expect to receive from them. A coirect and suitable 
answer must be the result of adequate instruction. TVben 
the teacher has convinced his own mind of what ou^t to 
be the answers io the questions which he proposes to ask« 
it must be his object, not indeed to put the words into the 
mouth of his children, but to prepare their minds to make 
them. A wrong answer from a child under examination 
is most frequency a manifestation, not more of the abso- 
lute ignorance of the instructed, than of a deficiency, 
either necessary or wilful, on the part of the teacher, in 
the instruction which has been communicated. 

The children are supposed then to have read the lesson 
placed before them, and it is now proposed to subject them 
to a course of 'examination which shall lead them to analyse 
what they have read, and to derive information and im- 
provement from it. You may pursue your examination 
through a part, or the whole of the following topics. The 
verbal construction of the passage which has been read. 
The subjects which are incidentally mentioned in it. The 
meaning of its several parts. The intention of the whole. 
Its connesdon, if the lesson be from the Bible, with other 
parts of scripture. And finally, its^ application to the state 
and circumstances of the child himself who has read it. 

I shall illustrate what has been said, by supposing that 
the children have read the following passage of scripture ; 
on which I shall suggest questions in the order of the 
topics which have been mentioned, and attach such an- 
swers, not as the children may be supposed in the first 
instance to give, but as you would have in view in putting 
the questions, and which by easy conversation, and a con- 
tinual course of instruction, it should be the aim of the 
teacher to lead them ev^aually to respond to him. 
Where the answers would be obvious I shall occasionally 
omit them. 
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John X. 11. " I am the good ahepherd, the good shefK 
herd giveth his life for the sheep." 

I. The first topic of examination is the verbal con- 
struction of the passage. 
This may be done in three ways. 

1. The first will be an examination in the art of 
reading. 

Afler the lesson which was last described is finished, 
then direct two or three of the children in succession to 
read separately and distinctly the sentence before them. 
You listen with attention to their mode of pronouncing the 
words, their pauses, and their intonation, and accurately 
correct any fault which may appear. Time may not per- 
mit you to examine each child on the point before us in the 
progress of every lesson which may be read, but, as the 
lessons on reading frequently recur, you will take care 
that, at one period or another, all shall be examined in 
their turn. And you will be the more attentive to this 
from the persuasion, that correct reading both implies and 
conveys a just understanding of the passage which may 
be read. 

2. The next part is an examination in the spelling of 
the principal words in what has been read. 

If it be the first time of reading it, do not choose the 
more difficult words, but either those especially on which 
the principal intention of the passage rests, or those which 
are likely to occur in the ordinary course of their instruc- 
tion. But bear in mind, that as the whole cla^s wiU do 
this exercise at once, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should spell together in measured time, clapping their 
hands, or making some other uniform sign, at the utterance 
of eVery letter or syllable. 

3. The last part of merely verbal examination, is in the 
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lektiye connexion of the words with each^otfaert in the 
gereral parts of the sentencer 

The answers which it is desirable that the children 
should give are put in italics. 

My children, who spake these words ? — Jenu Christ 

What does Jesus Christ say that he is? — The Good 
Shepherd. 

What does the Good Shepherd dot— The Good Shejh- 
herd giveth his life for the sheep, ^ 

What does the Good Shej^erd give for the sheep ? — 
His life. 

For whom does the Good Shepherd give his life? — 
For the sheep. 

The examination thus far has had reference only to the 
words in the sentence, 'and might, manifestly, be gone 
tlu-ough with a great' measure of accuracy by a child who 
at present understood little or nothing of their intention. 
It would be an effort of the memory only, not of the un- 
derstanding. 

11. The next topic of examination is found in the sub- 
jects which are incidentally mentioned in the lesson, the 
understanding of which does not necessarily imply a 
comprehension of its principal intention, but which must 
be understood, in order to a right knowledge of the 
whole. 

These incidental subjects are connected with the mode 
of conveying the principal idea, the foundation on which it 
rests, or the ornaments with which it is dressed out, and 
offered to our notice. It will be necessary, however, here 
to restrict our examination to certain limits. The ques- 
tions asked should have a bearing on the purpose of the 
passage before ihe children* They should be^ no^ what 
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may be asked, but what may be asked with propriety, in 
explaining the subject of the lesson. 

I think that, when we read our lesson, we met with the 
name of an animal ; what animal was it ? — Jl sheep. 

What did I call the sheep 1 — An animal. 

Did you ever see a sheep 1 — Yes : there are many in 
the fields. 

Is tins picture like one ? — Fw, it is. 

Well, can you tell me any thing about the habits and 
tempers of the sheep, which maltes it needful that it should 
have the care of a kind shepherd. Is the sheep intelli- 
gent, or is it stupid 1 — It is very stupid. 

The birds make nests, and the rabbits make holes in the 
ground to run into, what can the sheep do to protect them- 
selves from evil? — They can do nothing. 

Other animals, like the fox and the wolf, are very dili- 
gent in seeking after their food, and they find it ; can the 
sheep do the same ? — JVb; if sheep are driven into afield 
tohere there is plenty of grass, they live loell ; but if they 
are left to themselves^ they wander about and die. 

But tell me, my children, when sheep are left to them- 
selves, are there any other animals which would worry and 
hurt them 1 — Yes ; aU animals which eat flesh like to kill 
and eat sheep. 

Tliis is a picture of a lion, and a tiger, and a wolf, and 
a dog — what would these animals do if they found a sheep 
wandering from the fold? — They woul^ kill him, and eat 
him up. 

But, cannot the sheep fight with these fierce animals, 
and defend himself? — J>Co : he is weak, and has nothing to 
fight with. 

Is he bold, or timid ? — The sheep is soon frighUnedt and 
run$ a/way from every thing. 
6* 
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Then, if we did not take care of sheep, they must soon 
be driven about and destroyed ; they would find no pas- 
ture to eat ; they would fly away from every thing which 
they met ; all animals would be their enemies ; and 
nothing would save them from being killed. 

But look again at your lesson. There is another name, 
I think, about which we may say something. What is 
that name 1 — The shepherd. 

Who is the shepherd ? — The man who takes care of the 
sheep. 

What does he do for the sheep ? — He finds a place for 
them to feed. 

What else does he do ? — He watches over them, thai 
nothing may hurt them. 

Does he do any thing besides this 1 — When any one of 
them is sick, he gives it something to make it weU again. 

Let me tell you something more about the sheep, my 
dear children. In the country where the Bible was written 
there are no fences to divide the fields, and there are many 
beasts of prey which are always ready to hurt and kill the 
sheep. The shepherd there watches over the sheep by 
night as well as by day ; they move about in flocks from 
one place to another to find pasture ; and, when they go, 
the shepherd walks before them to lead the way, and, with 
his dog, to defend them from evil ; and they soon learn to 
know his voice when he calls them, and he becomes ac- 
quainted with every sheep in his flock, and they follow him 
wherever he goes. Try to remember this, that I may ask 
you some questions about it, when we next read a lesson 
from the Bible, where the sheep and the shepherd are 
mentioned. , 

III. The children are now prepared for the third topic 
of ezanunation ; in the meaning of the several parts of the 
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passage which they have read, which may proceed under 
two divisions. 

1. In the first place you, may ask them some ques-^ 
tions on the meaning of the separate words in each 
sentence. 

You said, that Jesus Christ spake these words. Tell 
me the meaning of the name Jesus ? — The Saviour. 
" What does the name Christ mean? — The anointed. 

My dear children, when a king of the Jews was made, 
or a priest, or a prophet, they used to pour oil on his head. 
This was anointing. When our blessed Saviour was bap- 
tized, the Holy Spirit came down upon him from heaven. 
He was then anointed to be our Saviour, our Prophet, our 
Priest, and our King. 

What is a shepherd 1 — One who takes care of sheep. 
You know what it is to be good ? — It is to do as God 
tells «9, and whatever is our duty. 

And who is the shepherd here spoken of? — Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

And who are the sheep 1 — All mcmkind^ whom he anne 
into the world to save. 

Do you mean that all men, and all little children, are 
the sheep of Christ ? — JS'o : only they who believe in him^ 
and fear him^ and love him, and obey him. 

2. In the next place, lead them to understand the words 
in their connexion, forming the different clauses of the 
sentences. 

Now tell me, my dear children, what is it to be a good 
shepherd l-^^To take care of the sheep^ and do his didy by 
them. 

What would the bad shepherd do, if a wolf were to 
come 1 — He would run away^ and leave the sheep. 

What would the good shepherd do 1 — He woM stay md 
figkt far thm. 
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How did our blessed Lord show himself to be the Good 
Shepherd ? — He ga/oe his life for those whom he came to 
9ave, 

How did he give his life'f — He was- crucified by wicked 
people. 

What is it to be crucified ? — To be nailed through the 
hands and through the feet to a cross of toood, till you are 
dead. 

Where was he crucified ? — On Calvary. 

How long ago ? — Eighteen hundred years. 

lY. The next step in our examination will be into the 
intention of the whole of the passage which has been 
read. 

I might ask you, my dear children, many more questions 
on the particular points of your lesson, but tell me now, 
what you thinli your lesson means. What does it tell 
you ? — That all men in the world were like sheep, without 
a shepherd ; but Jesus Christ came from heaven, to be the 
good shepherd of all who loould believe in him. 

Yes : but why should he give his life for the sheep ? — 
Because all men are sinners ; and if Jesus Christ had not 
died for them, they must have all been punished in hell, for 
ever. 

Is he now the Good Shepherd 1 — Yes : he is now in 
heaven ; . But he watches over, and keeps all who pray to 
him, and trust in him, by night and by day, and gives them 
aU which is needful both for their souls and their bodies ; 
and will at last take them to heaven, where there shall be 
one fold, and one shepherd. 

Y. You may proceed, after this, to assist the children, 
by your examination, to obtain fhrther light .on the inten- 
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ttoo of their lesson, by comparing it with other passages 
of scripture, of a similar purpose. 

Read the lesson over again* Now do you remember 
any thing about the shepherd and the sheep, in any other 
lesson which you may have read 1 — Yes : tve heme learned 
the tic enty 'third Psalm, and can repeat it to you. 

** The Lord is my shepherd,*^ i-c. 

Can you repeat any other passage of scripture which 
speaks of the shepherd and the sheep ? — Can you say tlie 
verse of any hymn which relates to this subject ? 

VI. The last topic of examination, is the application of 
the truths contained in the lesson to the state and circum- 
stances of the children themselves. 

My dear children, you learn to read in order that yoU 
may be the better for your learning. Every lesson should 
teach you something for yourselves. Now tell me, does 
our lesson to-day speak any thing to you 1 — Yes : we are 
the sheep, and Christ is our shepherd. 

Then did Christ ipdeed die on the cross for you 1 — Yes : 
he died to save us. 

Think of this, my dear children. If Christ died for 
you, what was there in you to make it necessary that he 
should suffer ? — Our sins. 

You have done many sinful things in your Uves ; but 
where is the worst part of your sins ? — In our hearts. 

Are you the better for his death? — We hope our sins 
are pardoned, and that he toiU Julp us to hate aU sin, which 
caused his death, and to flee from it. 

But if Christ be your shepherd, what must you be to 
Ijim ? — Ifis sheep. 
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How can we tell whether you are the sheep of Christ? 
—We shaU love Wm, and do what he has commanded w, 
and love his word, and follow him, and be like him, and 
obey those whom he has placed over us. 

Whom will you obey l-r^Our parents and teachers. 

What shall you not do, if you are Christ's sheep T— 
We shall not lie, <yr steal, or swear, or break the sabbath, w 
forget our daily prayers. 

Can you do all this of yourselves ? — J^o : the sin which 
is in our hearts is too strong for us to overcome of ourselves. 

Will the Good Shepherd help you to do all this if you 
ask him to do so ? — Yes : he wili give us his Holy Spirit 

It is ohvious, that this mode of examination may be 
followed out to any extent that the teacher may think right, 
and may be varied according to circumstances. 

I am, indeed, far from thinking it to be necessary, or 
desirable, that the plan here recommended should be put 
in practice in all its parts, and according to the exact order 
in which it has been arranged. ' As it follows upon a les- 
son of reading, it is, of course, intended only for the older 
children, who have gone through the whole system of in- 
struction in the Infants' School, and are on the point of 
being removed to other places of education ; and with 
^ them it may be brought into use, only as the inclination 
of the teacher, or other circumstances, may suggest. I 
do, however, think it both desirable and necessary, that, 
if this system be not adopted, the teacher should propose 
to himself some definite plan for eliciting the truth from 
every lesson which may be read, and for enforcing it on 
the attention and feelings of the children. I'he scheme 
may, very properly, be kept out of view ; but the end must 
be proposed, and strenuously followed up. The lesson 
must be used as an instrument for unfolding the mental 
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powers, instructing the judgment, correcting the afiections, 
and modelling the acquired habits of the children under 
your care* 



I shall conclude this description of the method of teach- 
ing the art of reading in an Infants' School, with the re- 
mark, that, although the order of instruction has been fol- 
lowed through all the distinct lessons, from the first at- 
tempt at learning the letters to the reading of the Bible ; 
and although this order is preserved in the mind of the 
teacher, and is in every point exactly followed in the 
school, yet to the casual visitors of such an institution its 
several consecutive parts may not, in the first instance be 
apparent. The Lessons are arranged* according to a 
scheme, (see Note A,) where they are distributed amongst 
other lessons of a different nature, and recur only occa^ 
sionally in the course of general instruction. There is^ 
moreover, this distinction between the plan thus followed, 
and that pursued in other schools ; that so long as a child 
remains in these establishments, howsoever far he may 
have proceeded in the art of reading, he is still regarded 
as one of the large class, which is learning in the large 
room, and takes his part in all the lessons which are re- 
peated, until he is finally removed to a higher school. The 
order, however, as has been remarked, is actually ob- 
served. What is at first a lesson of instruction, becomes 
ailerwards an amusement, and thus the earUer steps of 
knowledge assume the form of a habit of thought, and are 
then a groundwork on which the further attainments of the 
svstem are being constantly erected. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ART OF ARITHMETIC. 



The method pursued in teaching the art of arithmetic, 
is similar to that which has been described for teaching 
the art of reading, as far as the difference in the subjects 
will allow. The foundation of the art of reading was laid 
in the distinctions of sounds which were traced throtigh 
various combinations to the construction of language; 
through the letters, as the signs of sounds, and from them, 
through words and sentences, which are the substance of 
every book which a child may be called to read. The art 
of arithmetic we shall trace from simple numbers, through 
their various combinations and relations, to the use of 
figures, which are the signs of numbers, and seem thus 
to hdd a parallel place in this art, with letters in that of 
reading**-(See Note B.) 

You have before you, then, a considerable number of 
infants,^ who are altoge^ier ignorant of the most simple 
nfodes of calculation. They are in their several classes 
round the liirge room. 

1, The tnffints are to cktp their Hands in meamred time. 

In tibe Arst place, clap your own hands in measured 
time; tiieir attention will soon be cau^^t, and they will 



begin to imitate youi Remember that this is a lesson, and 
must be repeated till they all do it in exact unison. For 
variety they nrny s^cike one of thmr feet on the gromid, or 
walk afler you with measured step jround the TO^m. A 
love of rhythm and measure is natural to us, and our aim 
is here to follow nature, and make use of the tendencies of 
the human mind, in the formation of im wrti 

2. The Chiidren to count whUe ckbppi^g tktir Himds. 

In the next place^ at every stroke t>f the hands count one, 
and entice the infants to imitate aad accompany you. This 
jnust be done till they can coiffit a .hundred, which is the 
range of a tabk bere^^r tp W described* You mmst yom'* 
aelf, in the first {ilace, lead th^n .in this lesson, in a jibort 
time they will be able to do it without you ; but you mvat 
occasionally unite with them in this and in every other les- 
son which they learn, to stimulate their attention, establish 
order, measure the time in which it is done, and preserve 
their interest in it by appearing to be interested yourself. 

Bear also in mind, that counting is the first effort of ad- 
dition, and that the addition of numbers, which follow in 
equal succession, is the same in its results, as multiplicar 
tion and division. To affirm that one and one are two, 
and one more are three, is the same as saying that three 
times One are three, or that there are three one's in three. 

3* Tlu Balls on the Abacus to he counted. 

Now, as numbers have always a relation to things, it is 
requisite, as soon as possible, to fix the various attain- 
ments of the children, in the art of numbering^ to some pal- 
pable object, which they may see or feel. Place the chil- 
dren, then, in the gallery, and let them count the balls, 
with your assistance on the dtacus, (see Note CO firom 
one to one hundred, on the several rowv. 

6 
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4. Counting to be done in a descending order. 

After this you may teach them, whilst they bi6 in their 
classes, to count the hundred backward, bfsating regular 
time to each successive number. 

This is the first step in subtraction. 

5. J%e BdUs on the Macm to he counted from the highest 
number to the lowest. 

As in the former instance, let this lesson also be gone 
through on the abacus, whilst the children are 'in the gal- 
lery, taking, at first, all the balls as one number, and 
decreasing by one, until the whole has been counted 
through. 
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THE FIRST TABLE 
OP REGULAR NUMBERS 

FOR 

JStdditiany Subtraction, Midtiplication, DMsionj and 
Fractions, 
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THE FIRST TABLE 
OF REGULAR NTJMBERS, 



^ddUion^ Sti^tnieiim^ MnUiplicalion^ iHmsion^ and 
Fractions. 

Before I proceed further I wish to draw the attention of 
the reader to the Tahle which is placed before him on the 
preceding page* It is formed after the manner of what is 
generally termed the Multiplication Table, but is not here 
regarded solely in that character. In an Infants'. School^ 
it is used as the first table of numbers, and the accurate 
attainment of this by the children is regarded as an intro- 
duction to mental arithmetic, of which the use of figures 
is a system of artificial signs. It is confined to the range 
of ten, because that is the most natural division of the > 
higher numbers, and affords to &e mind of a child a far 
more ready groundwork of calculation than any other 
which may be presented to it. Let the reader then 
direct his attention to any one of the lines on the table ; 
to that, for instance, which contains the combinations of 
fours. If he pass his eye over that line, he will find ^ 
following relations of those numbers. 
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Addition. 
Four and four are eight. Eight and four are twelve. 
Twelve and four are sixteen, which terminate in, Thirty- 
six and four are forty. 

Subtraction. 

Four from four leave nothing. Four from eight leave 
four. Four from twelve leave eight, which will issue in. 
Four from Forty leave thirty-six. - 

Multiplication. 
Four times one are four. - Four times two are eight. 
Four times three are twelve, until we arrive at, Four 
times ten are forty. 

Division. 

There is one four in four. There are two fours in 
eight. There are three fours in twelve, which ends flius. 
There are ten fours in forty. 

FRACTIONgk. 

Four is ^e whole of four. Four is the half of eight. 
Four is the third of twelve, which ends in. Four is the 
tenth of forty. 

Now, if the reader will still carefully regard the table, he 
wiU find that foi; the purposes above mentioned it may be 
used in four different ways» issuing in the same results, 
but preparing the children for any mode of calculaton in^^ 
which numbers may present themselves to their minds. 

Two of these methods of usmg the table follow the 
combinations and relations of numbers from the parts to. 
tlie whole. 

6* 
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Two of liiem follow thQ same numbers from the wbok 
to if8 parts. 

Again, under each of these dtrisions, the combinations 
of. numbers may be followed from the lower to the higher 
numbers, or from the higher to the lower numb^s*, 

We shall have to trace our lessons, then, throu^- the 
four following modes of using the table. 

I. From the parts to the whole, and from the lower 
to the hi^er numbers ; as, to give one instance only, 
Four and four are eighU Eight and four are twelve. 

II. From the parts to the whole, and from the higher 
to the lower numbers ; as. Eight and four are twelve. 
Four and four are eight. 

III. From the whole to its parts, and from the lower to 
(ha higher numbers ; as. Eight are four and four. Twelve 
are eight and four. 

IV. From the whole to its parts, and from the higher to 
the lower numbers ; as. Twelve are eight and four. 
Bight are four and four^ 

When followed out into the different calculations of 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and Q-ac- 
tions, this plan affords five different methods of using the 
table under each of the foregoing heads, or, as ihe whole 
table is usually divided in each instance into two equal 
parts, for the purpose of making it possible that the chiU 
dren should say it over with ease within the quarter of an 
^our, into forty different lessons. I shall confine myself, 
however within the range of the foregoing heads, and 
describe the five different modes of calculation under 
each, as though they formed together in each instance 
only one lesson. Afler describing the modes of learning 
the table, it will be necessaiy, in each particular instance, 
to tsace out a method of explanation, and of examination^ 
which will add a. still greater vanety to the modes or'im^ 
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pressing this early step in calculation of numbers on the 
minds of the children, not by adding to the subjects of 
kittCMiFledge, but by teaching them to know well and for 
practical and efficient purposes, what they do attain. 

I. Calculation of regular noa^rs, from the parts to Ae 
whole, and from the lower to the higher numbers. 

6. The children in this manner ^ to ham the table in any 
dne of the five modes.-^Additiony Subtraction^ Midtipli' 
cation^ Division or Fractions, 

Let a monitor of the School be placed in Hne rostrum^ 
and, if he have previously learned the table according to 
the plan proposed, let him recite it slowly and in a distinct 
voice, in the mode in which it is intended to instruct the 
school, and let the whole school repeat it slowly after hkn, 
and beat time at each change of number. If there be no 
child in the school who is, at present sufficiently ac<)uaint- 
ed with the particular mode in which it is proposed to 
teaeh the table, it will be necessary that the teacher should 
place himself by the side of the rostrum, and dictate to the 
monitor, in a low tone of voice, what he is to recite aloud 
to the whole school. . 

Addition* 

Four and four are eight. Eight and four are twelve. 
Twelve and four are sixteen, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Four from four leave nothing. Four from ei^t leave 
four. Four from twelve leave eight, &c* 

Multiplication. 

' Four times (me are four. Four times two are eig^t. 
Four times three are twelve, &c. 
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Division. . . 

There is one four in four. There are two fourd in eight 
There are three fours in twelve, &c. 

Fractions^ 

Four is the whole of four. Four is the hsif of eijght. 
Four is the third of twelve, &c. 

. * 
The attainment of these, and other lessons in liumbei^ 

mustlbrm part of the regularly* recurripg lesson^ of m 

school, and'they have therefore afixedtime assigned to Ihe^ 

in thewBcheme of instruction. — (See Note A.) The eldef/ 

cUldren will very soon become so ticcurately ac<j^uainted 

with these lessons, that the teacher ydll have in tMs^ stage 

of instruction, nothing to do but to plabe one of them in 

the rctftnim, and direct him to lead the school accoi-dtng t^ 

the scheme. He. wfll then employ himself in moving 

from one class to another-roimd the room, to dbselrve the 

diligence .or negligence of hcB little pufnle, and, by taking 

part himself in,lbe lesson, to encourage and stii^ul^te them 

in saying it af^ the momtor who is leading thto. ] 

7. Explanaiion of the TMe of regular ^wnbers to the 
QhUdren, wh^ used in the order from the parts to the 
whole^ and from the loiver to the higher nwmhwM, 

FoT the'purppse of explanatjbn of the tables of numbers, 
the abacus is us^d. • 

llie abacus is^a frame containing ten rows, of ten balls 
of wood of different colours on each, which run easily on 
ten strong wires, placed at equal distances parallel to each 
other. 

Now the abacus is in fkct a representation in objects, 
of those combinations of number of which the tables are 
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rqMrefleatatioaa m written figures ; Mid« for alt purposes 
of explanation, the teacher must habituate his imuid to 
consider liie abacus and the tables as conversant with 11m 
same numbers. He must, indeed, arrange ike rotation 
which ibex bear to each other in his own mind, m order 
that his iUustration may be always the same, and that the 
children may, in the event, obtain the habit of attaching to 
the balls, the idea of those numbers which they learn in 
their tables, as naturally as l}ie figures which are the signs 
of the same numbers would be present to their recollec- 
tion, if they were yet so far advanced as to use diem. 

The teacher will moreover fipd, on examination, that 
there is in fact only one way in which he can use the 
abacus to illustrate and explain regularly the whole of the 
table which the children are now supposed to have learned. 
If he attempt to do it in any other way, he will soon be 
obliged to proceed with irregularity, and in a maraier, 
which will not long convey any distinct idea to the mind of 
the children before him. The method in which he will 
find faomself obliged to* use it is the following. 

The line of oi^s in the table accords with the top line 
of balls on the abacus. 

The line of two's answers to the two upper lines of 
balls on the abacus, taken together. 

The line of three's accords with the three upper rows 
of balls on the abacus. 

The line of four's with the four highest rows. 

And thus through the whole table, and through the whole: 
abacus, until it is found that the line <^ ten's in the taUe, 
accords with the balls on all the, ten lines of the abacus 
taken together. 
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• The efaildren, iJien, are arranged in flie gaflery before 
the teacher. He proposes to explain to diem md illus- 
tni^e a line of the table which they have learned ; that is, 
to attach an idea, — to give reality to that of idnch they 
have hUherto learned only the names or tiie sound. Let 
the line to b^ explained be Ihat which has alleady occurred, 
^•r— the line of fours. 

Addition. 

He moves forward the first ball on each of the four 
highest lines. 

How many balls have I hioved forward ? — Four. 

He moves forward the next ball on each of the fbur 
highest lines. 

How many more balls are now moved forward? 
Four. 

How many are there altogedier? — Eight. 

Then four and four axe eight 
' He proceeds thus through the whole of the four upper 
lines, until the whole of the balls have been moved for- 
ward, and he has concluded with, Then thirty-six baHs and 
four are forty. 

Subtraction. 

For the purpose of subtraction the balls are again re- 
stored to their places. 

Let the teacher now move forward the four firsti as in 
addition. 

How many balls have I moved forward t—Four. 

If I were to take all t^se away, how many would he 
left?— JVbne. 

Then four from four leave none. 

The teacher moves forward the next four balls. 
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, tlow mapy are there now brought forward altogether f 
—Eight. 

If I remove these four, how. many are left? — Four. 

Then four from eight leave four. 
.. This may proceed until we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that fourfrom forty leave thirty-six. 

MuL'^rf ligation'. 

The balls are again restored to their places* The 
teacher mpves forward the four first balls on the four top 
lines. > 

How many balls have I moved forward 1 — Four. 

How many fours are there 1 — One. 

Then one four, or once four is four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How many more have I moved forward 1 — Four. 

How many fours are there ? — Two. 

Count them all. How many are there ? — Eight* 

Then two fours or twice. four are eight. 

He may proceed in this manner till he have airived at 
teq fours ; or ten times four are foirty. 

Division. 

The balls are again moved back. 
The teacher brings forward four balls. 
How many balls have I moved forward? — Four^ 
How many fours are there ? — One. 
Then there is one four in four. 
He moves forward the next four. 
How many more have I moved forward'?-^Foi4r. 
How many fours are there ? — Ttoo. 
Count them all. How man^ are there together?-^ 
JEight. 

Then there are twio fours in ^^ 
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He mKy thwi pesoeed till he anire at Hha^.M^inag:^' 
There are ten fours in forty. 

FRACtlONS. 

The halls are again restored to tiieir places. 

The teaoher. moves forward the four first halls. 

How many halls have I moved forward ? — Four. 

How many more than four ?-*-JVhne. 

How many less than four ? — ^one. 

Then four is the whole of four. 

He moves forward four more haHs. 

How many more have I moved forward t— Four. 

Is this the same in numher as I moved forward before? 
Jt is the same number. 

Is it more? — It is not more. 

Is it less 1 — It is not less. 

Then four is eqUal to four. 

How tnany equal parts are there here T— ^5^iJo* , 

How many are there in each equal partt — Fowr* 

How many are there altogether? — Eight. ' 

Then two equal parts of four each, make eight ; or one 
of these equal parts, which is four, is the half of eight 

He brings forward four more balls, as in aH otiier in- 
stances, the next on each of flie four highest fines. 

How many equai pai^ are there now? — Wre^. 

How many are there in each equal part ? — -Four* 

How many are there altogether t-^TWIi^. 

Then four is the third equd part, or ihe^^hM ^f tw^v«. 

He'May tilius proceed uiit9 heln»divi^d'M the liolls 
of the four highest Imea kdo'e^foaA paiffr'Of 4om %rf each, 
and amren at ^ codgIhmh, Aat four 10 1he4enllr{MMt of 
forty. By tUs method the teacher explaiiiB and ilhnirates 
the first table of regiiir niaiiharB^ivlieii used faitte^i^er, 
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irom' &e parts to the whole, and fhim Ae loweif to the 
higher numbers. 

I would particularly urge it upon the teacher^ that every 
method of explanation by the abacus, should proceed e«- 
tremely shno^ that every child may have sufficient time al- 
lowed to observe carefully the movements of the balls ; 
otherwise the purpose of the lesson will be altogether lost, 
and the children will repeat whatever the teacher may sug- 
gest without any better knowledge of the subject. 

8. Examnation of the Children in the Table learned in 
the foregoing manner. 

The next step in the order of instruction in numbers' is 
an examination of the children in what they have hitherto 
attained. This also is conducted by the teacher, while 
the children are arranged in the gallery. 

An examination may be pursued in any one of the fol- 
lowing modes. 

1. In regular order, successively through each line, in 
each method of uiiing the table, — ^that is in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, division, and fractions. 

2. In irregular order, but following both the successive 
Jines, and the distinctions of method iii using the table ; 
that is, in addition or subtraction, or multiplication, or 
division, or fractions ; varying the questions only in the 
particular line or method under examination. As, for 
additi<m:'— 

Ilow mimy are two and fourl — ^TWo and ten ? two and 
•i^t? tWQandttx? 

3. In irregular order, pt'eserving only the distinctions 
of modes of using the table, and not the succession of 
lines, as, ^ 

How innny are lour timftsiifc? three tim^s nine ? sevea 
^iooestwol 

i 
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4. la irreguhur orders preMrvmg fhfe sttceesaion of nuni- 
bera and of lines, but not the distinctions of modes, as. 

How many are two and two 1 Take two from four, bow 
many^are left? How many are twice twol How many 
two'a are there in four ? What part is two of four ? 

5. In irregular order, preserving the succession of the 
lines, but ^ not the order of numbers, or of the modes of 
<»lcalation ; as. How many are three times two 1 ^ake 
two from eight how many are left 1 How many are six 
times two ? How many two's are there in ten 1 What part 
is two of four? 

6. In irregular order preserving neither the succession 
of numbers nor of lines, nor the distinctions of meUiods of 
using the table; as. How many are three times six! 
What is five the half of? How many fours are there in 
twelve 1 Take nine firom twenty-seven how many re- 



II. Calculation of regular numbers from the parts to 
die whole, and from higher to lower numbers. 

It has already been remarked, that as numbers present 
•themselves to die mind for calculation ufider different 
forms, in order to facilitate the use of the ' knowledge 
which has been communicated, it will be requisite to teach 
•children the same truths in a different maoner. 

9. The ChUdrmio learn the Table^ from higher to lower 
numbers^ in any one of the Jive modes^ — Addition, Sub- 
traction. Multiplication, Division, or Fractiofis. 

it is hardly necessary that I should remaik, that' this 
lessottv as well as all otfiers in numbers* is dioteted by a 
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mmU>x. of ibe, schqol froia t|ie iD8tinna*.t0 .nboooi •BHi^ , 
chUdren tfisiiqBd, beaMing; tmie with th^ur huldi. TIfe 
manner of proceeding is that which follows. 

AnniTioK. 

lliirtyrm and four are forfy* Thirty-two and four are 
thirty-six. Twenty-eight and four are thirty-two, &c. 

Subtraction. - ' 

Four from forty leaye thirty-six. Four from thirty-six 
leave thirty-two. Four from thirty-two leave twenty- 
0jight, &c. 

Multiplication. 

Four times ten are. forty. Four times nine are thirty- 
six. Four times eight are thirty-two. Four times seven 
are twenty-eight, &c. 

Division. 

There are ten fours in forty. There are nine fours in 
thirty-six. There are eight fours in thirty-two. There 
are seven fours in twenty-eight, &c. 

Fractions. 

Four iath^ tenth of forty. Four is the ninth of tibirty- 
six. Four is the eighth of thirty-two. Four is the 
seventh of twenty-eight, &c. 

10. Th^ foregoing inode of ccUculaUon to be explained to 
the Children, with the Macua. 

The explanation of this mode of calculation, on the 
abacus, must be similar to that of the foregoing lesson, 
with the exception that the teacher must move forward the 
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die 878tem hiiherto desciibed, that the order of inBtruGtioa 
has, in all instancesi been from the parts to the whole, and 
not from the whole to its parts : thus, for instance, the 
children have learned, in form, that three is the third of 
nine ; but not, in form, that the third part of nine is ftree. 
For the better exercise of their mind, it will be desirable 
that they now proceed to learn the same table in this latter 
order. 

12. The Children to learn the Table in the order from ike 
whole to it» parts^ and from the lower to tike higher 
nambere. 

Addition. 

Four are four. Eight are four and four* Twelve are 
eight and four, &c. v 

Subtraction. 

Four are four less than eight* Eight are four less ttiaa 
twelve, &c. 

Multiplication. 

Four are once four. Eight are twice four* Twelve 
are three times four, &c. 

Division- 

In four there is one four. In eight there are twxi founi« 
In twelve there are three fours, &c. 

Fractions. 

The whole of four is four. The half of eight is four. 
The third of twelve is four, &c. 

All of which, continued throu^ the whole taUe, in les* 
sixoB atrangedf for time aqd numbMr, like the foniier» most 
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be learned bythe cUMren in Iheir classes, from a^mo- 
nitor of the school in the rostrum, all beating time at each 
change of number. 

13. The foregoing Lesson to be explained to the Children 
^ arranged in the Gallery, mih the Macm, 

Addition. 

The teacher, as in former instances, moves forward the 
first balls on the four highest lines. 

How many baUs have I moved forward I^^Four. 

He moves forward the next four. 

How many^balls are there now forward ? — Eighth 

He divides them into two parts. 

How many balls are here ? — Four. 

And how many are here ? — Four. 

Then eight are four and four. 

He unites the two together again, and moves forward 
the next four 

How many balls are now forward? Count them. 
Twelve. 

He divides them into two parts— ^ight and four. 

How many are here ? — Eight. 

And how many are here ? — Four. 

Then twelve are eight and four, &c. 

SUBTRACTIOK. 

The teacher moves forward two balls on each of the 
four highest lines. 

How many baUs are moved forward ?— -£tg^l« 
He separates four of them from the rest. 
How many have I separatidd 1 — Four. 
How many are left to make &e ei^t ? — Four^ 
Then four are four less tium eig^t, &c; 
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MuLTIFIflCATIOK. 

The teacher moves forward four balls. 

How many balls are here 1 — ^JFVwr. 

How many fours 1 — One, 

Then four is one four, or onee four. 

He moves forward the next four. 

How many balls are here 1 — Count them. — EiiglU, 

How. many fours 1 — Two. 

Then eight are twice four« 

Division. 

The teajcher moves forward the four first balls* 

How many balls are here ? — Four* 

How many fours ? — One. 

Then in four there is qne four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How manyrare there now ? — Eight. 

How many fours ? — Two, 

Then in eight there are two fours* 

Fractions. 

The teacher moves forward the first four bafis. 

How many balls are here 1 — Four. 

How many more than four?— --2^We are no mors^H^an 
four. 

Are there less than four t — Tkere are no less than four. 

IJhen the whole of four is four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How many balls are there now ? — Eigkt< 

How many fours are there 1-r^Two. 
^ What number is four e({ual iol'-^Four* 

What are two fours equalitoi-frJBigJU. 

Then the half of ei^t is fouiw 
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He moves forward the next four. 
How many are there now 'i-rTwehe. 
How many fours ? — Three. 

Are the fours all equal to each t>ther t — They are eqiuU 
to each other* 
What are three fours together equal to 1 — ^Thiteke. 
Then the third part of twelve is four. 

14. The ChUdren to be examined in the foregoing mode 

of learning the T(d>le. 

The examination here may be similar to that recom- 
mended for the first mode of learning this table, with the 
exception only, that in every instance of regular succes- 
sion we must proceed from the whole to its parts.-^(See 
No. 8.) 

lY . Calculation of regular numbers, from the n^le to 
its parts, and from the higher to the lower numbers. 

15, 7%e Table to be learned by the Children in the iame 
manner as the foregoing^ Imt in an order proceeding 
from the higher to the lower Jftmbers, 

Addition. 

Forty are thirty-six and four. Thirty-six are thirty-two 
and four, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Thirty-six are four less than forty. Thirty-two are four 
less than thirty-six, &c. 

Multiplication. 

Forty are four times ten. Thirty-six are four timea 
nine, &c, 
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MuLTIFIflCATIOK. 

The teacher moves forward four balls. 

How many balls are here 1 — Fawr. 

How many fours 1 — One, 

Then four is oq« four, or onee four. 

He moves forward the next four. 

How many balls are here ? — Count them. — Eight. 

How. many fours l-^Two, 

Then eight ore twice four^ 

Division. 

The teajcher moves forward the four first baUs* 

How many balls are here? — Ftmr, 

How many fours 1 — One, 

Then in four there is one four. 

He moves forward the next four balls. 

How manyrare there now 1 — Eight. 

How many fours 1 — Two. 

Th^n in ei^t there are two fours. 

Fractions. 

The teacher moves forward the first four balls. 
How many balls are here 1 — Four. 
How many more than four? — There arenomore^than 
our. 
Are there less than four t — There are no le$8 than four. 
Ihen the whole of four is four. 
He moves forward the next four balls. 
How many balls are there now 1-^EigfU^ 
How many four^ are there l-r^Two. 
What number is four e({ual tol-'-^JPonr. 
What are two fours equal to t-nJBigJU. 
Then the half of ei^ia fomw 
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He moves forward th^ next four. 
How many are there now t-rTwehe. 
How many fours 'i-^Three. 

Are the fours all equal to each t>thert— 79bey are equal 
to each other. 

What arethree fours together equal to 1— IWelve. 
Then the third part of twelve is four. 

14. Hie CkHdren to be examined in the foregoing mode 
of learning the Table, 

The examination here may be similar to that recom- 
mended for the first mode of learning this table, with the 
exception only, that in every instance of regular succes- 
sion we must proceed from the whole to its parts. — (See 
No. 8.) 

lY. Calculation of regular numbers, from the n^le to 
it9 parts, and from the higher to the lower numbers. 

16« The Table to be learned by the Children in the iome 
manner as the foregoing^ but in an order proceeding 
from the higher to the lower ^wnbers. 

Addition. 

Forty are thirty-six and four. Thirty-six are thirty-two 
and four, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Thirty-six are four less than forty. Thirty-two are four 
less than thirty-six, &c. 

Multiplication. 

Forty are four times ten. Thirty-six are four times 
nine, &c. 



Division* 

In for^ tbnre ai:e ten fours. In. HurtjMHjc Uiere are 
nine fours, Sec 

Fractions. 

Of forty the tenth is four. Of thirtx-six the ninth is 
fouTt &c. 

16. The foregoing mode of rep^iUing the Table to be 
explained, with the asaiatance of the Abacw, to th^. 
Children assembled in the GaUery, 

The explanation of this, on the, abacus, is sinu^ to that 
of the previous mode of calculation, proceeding only from 
the whole of the balls which are to be used, to the parts of 
which the whole is composed. 

Addition. 

The teacher moves forward the whole of the four high- 
est rows of balls. 
How many balls are here ? Count them. — Fdrtg. 
He moves back four, — the hurt on each line. 
How many have I moved back ? — Four., 
How many are left'? Count them. — T^tHy-m. 
Then forty arc thirty-six and fbur^ 

Subtraction. 

The teacher moves forward thirty-six balls, nine on each 
of the four highest lines. 

How many balls are here \ Count them. — mUrty^nx. 

How many more must I bring forward to make for^ 1«»-. 
Four, 

Then thirty-six are four less than forty. 
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MCLTIPLICATIOK. 

l%e toacker moTes forward ull the bails on the four 
highest rofTs. 

How many balls have I moved forward ? Count Aem. 
—Forty. 

How manj hnes of balls ^ure -there ? — t^our. 

How many are there on each line ? Count them. — Ten. 

Then forty are ten times fouf. 

Division. 

The explanation of this is the same as that immediately 
aUove ; but the coadusion is thus expressed. 
Then in forty there are ten fours. 

Fractions. 

The teacher moves forward all the balls on the four 
highest rows. 

How nOjBny balls are here ?* Count them. — Forty. 
How many lines of balls t — Four. 
How many balls are there on e«ch line ? — Ten. 
Then how many fours are there in the whole ?— > Tefi. 
Then of forty the tenth part is four. 

17. The Children to be examined in the foregoing Ride, 

The examination of the children in this mode of learn- 
ing the table^ may be the same as in the last, commencing 
pnly where regular succession and order is pk<eserved, in 
the higher numbers, and descending to theJowe8t*r— (See 

No. 8.) 
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18. On ihU a gemral Examinatian of the Chtldren may 
foUaw^ in o^ the tnodes of Uarmng the TabUj tending 
to introduce them to a more efficient use of mental calcu- 
kUion. 

If the older children have been well grounded in the va-^ 
rious modes of learning the table, which have heen de- 
scribed, they will, with little difficulty, be now able to an- 
swer questions of the following nature, which may be 
varied indefinitely, but which, for the present,;|ihould al- 
ways be kept within the range of what they have actually 
learned. 

1. In two of the modes of calculation, as, Add ten to 
five, and take away three,— how many remain ? 

How many are four times six, and eight ? 

How many are twice three, and the half of twelve? 

2. In three of the modes of calculation; as, Four times 
six, — Take away eight, — Add two, and how many are 
left? 

3. In four of the modes of calculation ; asr, Six and 
four, — Take away two; — ^Multiply by three, — ^Add four,— 
How many 1 

4* In the five modes of calculation ; as. Add three to 
nine, — Take away eight, — Multiply by six,*— Divide by 
four,— Tell me the half of what is left ? 

The difficulties hete will be : to express ourselves so 
as, in each step, to be understood by the children, and to 
confine each step of our question, as it proceeds, in its re- 
sults ais well as im^i^hat we actually propose, within the 
rangeof the table. 

The question must, at each st^, be put extremely 
slowly. When the answer is given, then ask an explana- 
tion of the manner in which the ciJaiktiOB was made, in 
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order that the child may attain the hahit of analjsiiig hid 
own thou^ts. And bear especially in mind, that your 
aim is to instruct ; not to puzzle the ignorant, nor to feed 
with pride the minds of the more quick and intelligent. It 
will be well, very frequently to vary the nature of your 
questions. Sometimes let them be more difficult, but 
more oflen, veiy simple and easy, that the youngest of 
those whom you think right to place in the gallery before 
you, for ataa course of examination, may, at least, be en- 
couraged to hope that, if he be diligent, he will soon be 
able to return a suitable answer, to questions more diffi- 
cult than those to which he at present feels himself equal. 
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IRREGULAR NUMBERS. 



• In order to introduce the reader to the next step in com- 
municating the art of arithmetic, I must here remark, that 
it is the intention, in accurately grounding the children 
in the foregoing table, to give tliem a fecility in solving 
any questions which may occur relating to the earliest com- 
binations and relations of numbers ; that^they may be pre- 
pared to proceed, with ease to themselves, to the higher 
calculations which may be presented to them in their future 
progress in the art ; and that they may attain the habit of 
being more dependent on the effort of their own mind, in 
mental calculation, than on the artificial aid which they 
may derive from the use of written figures. 

On considering the table, then, which the children are 
supposed to have learned, we find that it will not be suffi- 
cient to answer all the purposes which we have here stated 
to be in view. It is adequate, indeed, to all calculations 
of early numbers, which bear a certain proportion to each 
other; but it leaves the child to supply many deficiencies, 
in reference to all those which are irregular. For in- 
stance, in the table the children have learned that four ajid 
four, are eight, and four more are twelve ; but they have 
not learned that four and three are seven, or four and five 
are nine, or four and seven are eleven. They have 
learned that four taken from eight leave four; but not that 
four from seven leave three. 
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It may be saidi Ukat Hkt^gShitio sapplf Ihe defect may 
fonn an introduction, in the child's mind, to more difficult 
calculations. But^WUy shoitldiire-leave an obstacle in ihe 
way of more rapid progress, or refuse to place in the 
power of the child a means of more easy success, in order 
'that he may teach himself^ what may be t^ommunicated to 
him in the ordinary-course of the instruction which he-ob- 
tains in the schobl ? 
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THE SECOND TABLE 
OF IRREGULAR NUMBERS, 

Addition and Subtraction. 

To remove the difficulty, winch has been mentioned, 
the table M4iich appears on the opposite side has foeent^on- 
. structed. It is so formed, as to render efficient assistancef 
to a chUd in his first calculations. I shall describe its par- 
ticular uses, when &e modes of learning and illustrating 
it ioive been gone through. 

Now this table must be learned as either an addition or 
a sut)trax;tion table ; because, when you exceed the range 
of equal proportions, in numbers, you must do so, either 
by a certain number more, or a certain number less, than 
the proportion to which reference may be made. Twenty- 
ser^i, for instance, is equal to six times four and three ; 
or it is one less than seven times four. In order to cat*' 
culate diese in his mind, the child must know, not only, 
as he is taught in his first table, that six times four are 
twenty-four, and seven times. four are twenty-ei^t; but 
also, as he has not yet learned, that twenty^ur and thred 
make twenty-seven,, and that twenty-seven is one less than 
twenty^-eigfat. 

The modes of leandug li&s table must, in reference^ «9 
a4dition'Mid subtraetimi, be the same «» those followed 
mtb ^Ui»' onh^ tabto ; thbt is^ 4t my be lettnei^^^Mer 

a* 
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difibrent ways. Tbe children are supposed to be stStib 
their places round the kurge room, and respmiding to a 
monitor of the school, who says the table aloud at db^ 
rostrum. • 

I. Calculation of irregular numbers, from the parts tO' 
the whole, and from the lower to the higher numbers. 

19. The Children to recite aloud, after the Monitor of (hi 
School, the table of Irregular JSumbers, in the Marmot 
just described. 

Addition. 

Four and one are five. -Four and two are six. Fouz 
and three are seven. Five and one are six, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Four from five leave one. Four from six leave two. 
Four from seven leave three. Five from six leave 
one, &c. 

20. The foregoing lesson to be explained to the Chitdren^ 

by the Abacus. 

For the explanation of this^ when the children have 
learned the whole of the table according to Ihe above 
order, let them be placed, as in former instances, in the 
gallery, with the abacus before them. 

Now, for the illustration of this ^tep in numbers, the 
abacus must be considered as according with this table in 
a manner altogether different from that in which the last 
was explained. It is quite necessary that the teacher 
should bear this in mind, otherwise he^ will use it in a con- 
fused manner, and fail to give the children a correct' ide% 
of t}ie. variations of number in the actual us^ of the tables 



Here, a corresponding number on -each separfite Iine» 
together mi^ the balls on the top line, answer severally to 
the lines in the table. The highest line of balls, for in- 
. stance, cojresp«nds with the line of ones ; two ball§ on 
the seccMu] line, with the balls on the top line, correspond 
with&e line of two's f three balls on the third line, with 
the balls on the top line, correspond with the line of three's., 
The mode of illustrating the table, will then be the foUow- 
ioig • — suppQ^e that six were the line which you wished to 
explain; you must bring forward six balls on the sixth 
line, which when moved forward, must remain a fixed num- 
ber as long as you wish to explain that particular line, and 
you must work the changes by bringing forward the balls, 
more of them or less, on ^le top line. The balls on the 
top line are used to show the changes of numbers. The 
balls on the other lines ; two on the second, three on the 
third, four on the fourth, five oa the fifih, six on the sixth, 
seyea on the seventh, eight on the eighth, nine on the ninth, 
or ten on the tenth, show which line of the table you are 
explaining, and are in fact the fixed number from which the 
changes take place. 

The reference is hore, of course, made only to the lines 
above that of ten. Those below do not need this illus- 
tration. , 

Addition. 

Oi» the fourth line of balls, the teacher brings forward 
four bells, which are to remain unmoved so long as he is 
pursuing liis examination in the line of fours. 

How many balls are here 1-^Four> 

He brings forward one ball on the top line. 

How many ])alU have I brovight forward on the top lioe? 
—One. 
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Hew lilBiiy are there together ? — jPfeev 

Then four and one are five. 

To illustrate the second step in addftiott, in lliid Inne,. 
be brings forward two balls on the top fte, still keeping 
the four alone on ihe fourth line. For the third step he 
brings forward three balls on flie top line> &c. 

SUBTRACTIOW. 

The teadier moves forward four balls on the fourth 
line. 

How many balls are here 'i-^Four, 

He moves forward one on the top line. 

How many have I moved forward 'i-^One. 

How many are Aere altogether? — Five. 

If I move back these four, how many are left t — One. 

Then four taken from five leave one. 

He may proceed through the whole of the table to the 
end of the' line of tens, in this way, using the several lines 
together with the first line, according to the number which 
he may wish to make the foundation of the calculation. 

21. The Children to undergo an ewmilicdixm in ike fore-^ 
going lesaofi. 

For the method of examining the children in this step 
of arithmetical knowledge, I refer the reader to the mode 
recommended after the first time of going over the table 
of regular numbers, (see No. 8.) It is hardly necessary 
to observe that the teacher must here confine himself to 
the actual acquirements of the children in this table^ in 
addition and subtraction. 

H. Calculation of irregular numbers, from tbb parts to 
the whole, and from higher to lower immbensk 
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22. T%c Tttbk af irregular nmmbers to he learned % the 

Children in this mcum&r. 

Addition. 

Four and three are seven ; four and two are six ; four 
and one are five, &,c 

Subtraction. 

Four from seven leave three ; (bur from six leave two ; 
four from five leave one, &c. 

23. The Takle thus learned, to be explained to ^e Children 

with the Abacus, 

Addition. . 

On the fourth line of the abacus>the teacher mores 
forward four balls. 
' How many balls are here 1 — Four. 

On the top line he moves forward three balls. 

How many more balls have I moved forward ? — Three* 

Haw BQtany are there together 1 — Seven. * 

Then four and three m^e seven. 

For the rest of the line, he preserves the same foiar 
balls in their place forward on the fourth line, and moves 
forward successively on the top line three, two, and then 
one b^m. 

Subtraction. 

The teacher moves forward four balls on the fourth 
line. 

|Iqw many balls are here ?'tt-JFW'. . . >■ 

H^ moves forward three on the tpp Up^s 



' How many more have I brought forward 1 — Three* 
How mmf are there dt^isthtot-^filM^eyr.- ^ ^ 
If I move back theae fykxtih&wtetbs^ wfll remain?—- 

Three. 
Then four from seven leave three. 
Here also he must proceed by changmg the nuiitibef on 

the top line, and at each step, moving back the fbur^tMi''^ 

fourth. 

24. J%e Children ia he excmUned in the foregoing mode 

of learning the tMe. 

In examination of the children, the same metiiod may 
here be pureed with reference to addition and subtraction; 
as that which was recommended in the second stage of 
the acquirement of the first table. 

III. Calculation of inregular number^ ^Wmt the 'Whole 
to its parts, and from the lower to the higher numbers. ' 

25. The second table to he learned hy the ChUdren^ fH the 

ueual manner^ for the ahwe named purpose. 

In the ac<{uirement~of this table, ab of die other, we 
may now proceed to consider tho several whole numbers 
in reference to their parts; To confine ourselves stilly 
for an mstanoe, to one line ; the children have' learned 
that four and one are five, let them now for the sakb of 
practice, and to prepare them for any form in which die 
calculation may present itself to their mind, learn the table 
in a different order, — that five is one more than (pur. 

Addition. 

Five are four and one ; sk are f«nr and two ; &ewtk 
are four and three, &Ci 
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t'oDur are one iesd than five ; four 6re two less than six \ 
. four^aiethree les& than sevens &c. 

26. The foregoing meikod of calcukUion to be explained 
to the ChUdrm with the Abacus* 

, v When the children have thus learned the second table, 
it may be explained to them, in the folloyniiig manner. 

• ; Addition. 

The teacher moves forward fbtur balls on the fourth 
Jine, and. one on Ibe^ top line. 

How many balls are brought forward on these two lines 
together l — Five. 

How many are there on the fourth line ?*— Fowr. 

How many are there on the top line l-^One, 

Tben five are four and one. 

Subtraction. 

Let the balls be placed in the same manneir as in the 
last case for addition. 

. How many .balls are brought* foi'ward altogether on the 
two lines ? — Five. 

How many are there on the bottom line ? — Four. 
« 'Howmany are there on the top line ? — One. 

The te«cher moves back the one. 
^, JHtewrmany have I moved baek ? — One. 

How many are left altogether? — Four. 

Then four is one less than five. 
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-ft7. An examtnatum-ofthe ChUdren iofoUow on iht above 
expkmaUon of the UAk. I 

The examination here may be the same as that recom- 
mended in the parallel stage of the previous Table. — (See 
No: 11.) • 

IV. Calculation of irregular numbers, from the Whole to 
its partS} and from the higher to the lower numbers. 

28. The Children to learn the tMe of irregfdar numbers 

in the forementioned manner. 

We may now proceed in the last place to teach "lAis 
table in the same manner as that immediately preceding, 
but commencing with the highest, and ending with the 
lowest number. ■ ' ' - 

' Addition* , » 

Seven are four and three ; six are four and two; five 
are four and one^ &c% 

Subtraction. 

Ft)ur are three less (han seven ; four are two less than 
six ; four are one less than five, &c. 

29. This mode of cdUulcUion to be explained to tk^ Chil- 

dren with the Jibacus. 

The explanation of the foregoing mode of calculation 
may proceed in the following manner* 

ADDlTfOKk 

The teacher moves forward four balls on the fourth line, 
and three on the top line^ 



How many bafls are dieie togeliier on these two lines ? 

How many are there on the top line ? — Three. - 
'£lm»0eiiM.«n:foittfaiid thkee. 

SuBTRACTIOKk 

\M:SiA hdlsbe pjbM in the s^Miie mannecas abov^i. 

How nmnj^ bulla am there together on tes^ two liane ? 
^^Semen. 

Hqew many are Hiene oitthe top line ?-p-»2%fee« 

HowHoanyare theveonthe foarth line ?-^i^bur. 
. .aal jsemoT e the Ihvee on the top hne, how jnanj are now 
leftl— l^o«r. 

Then fom* inre diroe leas into seven* 

ki evnry stage <^ the table of irregi^ar n«mibers« in ad- 
4tition «Dd sniMBaction, ^e process may be &e same as 
that^wMdi haa been deseiihed in the piurticiilar mode of 
nakig ^ tables imder which it may oecur* 

30. The ChUdften to undergo an examinatum in thfifor&- 
g^ng mode of learning the table* 

For die parpose of ezaminati^t I may here also lefer 
t^ the method pursued^t the MinSar stage in the use of the 
tablo of regatertimnbers.' — (See No. 16.) 
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THE ITSES OF THE TABLE OF IRREGTTIJIR IHTMBERS. 

The uses of the table of irregular numbers are the fol- 
owing. 

1. It supplies the deficiencies which were left unsup- 
plied in the table of regular nun^rs. Thus, in the pre- 
vious table, the child has been taii^ that twent7-ibur and 
four are twenty-eight ; the intermediate numbers, twenty- 
iive, twenty-six, and twenty-seven, are left unsupj^ed* 
He now knows that twenty-four and one are*tweiity-^ve ; 
twenty-four and two are twenty-six ; and twenty-four and 
three are twenty-seven. 

2. It contains within itself the elements by which its 
own deficiencies may also be supplied^ . For instance, in 
this table it does not appear that four and five are nine. 
How are the children to arrive at this knowledge? They 
have, in fiu^t, actually learned it, and require only a mo- 
ment's thou^t to form the combination. The tables have 
put them in possession, that is, of the following steps. 
Five is one more than four. Four and four are eight. 
Eight and one are nine. Then four and five are nme. 
They have not learned that nine are five more than four^ 
But they have learned all the following steps to this con- 
clusion. Nine are one more than eight. Eig^t are four 
more than four. Four and one are five. Then nine are 
five more than four. It need not, indeed, be supposed, 
that this must be the exact process by which the children 
will arrive at the ri^t conclusion; but having all the 
intermediate steps weU impressed on their minds, it is 
impossible to doubt that the concluson will be rig^y, and 
very quickly attained. 



3. Anotber use of this table will be found in the calcu^ 
lation of those numbers which exceed the actual range of 
the t^le itself: for the children have learned the succes- 
sion of tens in the first table, and that which is now before 
us, may be considered as a rule of calculation of num- 
bers, in Addition and Subtraction, between twenty and 
thirty, between thirty and forty, or between any of the 
higher numbers of ten, as well as between one and ten, or 
ten and twenty. Thus twenty-four and nine are twenty 
and nine and four. The children have learned that nine 
and four are thirteen, and that thirteen are ten and three. 
What then is their actual stfUe of knowledge in reference 
to the cfdeulati<m before them 1 That twenty and ten are 
thirty, and three more are thirty-three. 

4* Another use of this table will be found in its combi- 
nation with the other table. For instance, forty-seven are 
forty-four and three. But four times ^ven are forty- 
four, therefore forty-seven are four times eleven and three 
«ver« Or the same number is one less than forty-eight, or 
one less than twelve tunes four. Or forty-seven are three 
more than forty-four, that is, in forty-seven there are 
eleven fount and three over. 
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THE THIRD TABLE 
OF DECIMAL NUMBERS, 

FOR 

Jiddition and Subtraction. 

31. The Children to learn the table of Decimal Numbers' 

This table must be learned in the same manner as the 
last, for addition and subtraction only. The children may 
repeat it after a monitor at the rostrum, clapping their 
hands at each change in the numbers. It must be ob^ 
served that the progress is always here through tens. 

Addition. 

Forty and ten are fifty. Forty and twenty are sixty. 
Forty and thirty are seventy, &c. 

Subtraction. 

Ten from fifty leave forty. Twenty from sixty leave 
forty. Thirty from seventy leave forty. 

This table may be used in the same four methods with 
the last ; but it is not necessaiy that it should be here 
again explained how those methods are particulaily to be 
folloii^ed. 

To illustrate numbers so high as those of this table» 
cd^tbe abacus, is neither necessary, norindeed^ ponsibU^ 

9* 



32. The Children to be examined^ xohilsi they art < 
hied in the Gallery, in the foregoing Table, 

The examination of the children when they have learned 
this table, may, in each progressive step, be the same as 
tfai^ which they underwent at the parallel step in the 
attainment of the o'ther tables. 

USES OF THE TABLE OF DECIMAL NUMBERS. 

The uses of this table are the following. 

1. First, for all calculations within its own immediate 
range, in addition and subtraction. 

2. In the next place, to give increased power to the 
firi^t table of regular numbers. If it be p^]pk>Sed, for 
instance, to calculate antiniber beyond the Vatks of ^at 
table, as fourteen timed eight, it mayhe^one'«fter lediili- 
ing these two tables. In the foUomng manner. Fouiteidii 
are twice seven. Foidrteen times eight are twioe ^lert^ 
times eight. Seven times eight are fifty-six. Twice 
fifty-six are twice fifty and twice six. Fifty and fifty are 
abifiidred. Six and siac aire twelve. Th^n fOUi^tecbi titties 
eight are one hundred aiid tweh^e. The '(^tbfiSeti btb 
ignorant of the immediate answer to the question ; biit, in 
the two tables, they have lieamed all the steps to it, and, 
whether in ^the 'wtiy traced oiit i&bbve, tir in tf(X6ie'other 
way, to which they have ^hsi^itiMlted their niind[s,4hey will 
4tliek]y arrive at it. l^e'tixtensrv^ Hid which ^is tMe is 
eakhilated to lend'^to the finst, wdl be readilf diace^ek^d 
by ^e'jmelligefit fdadbier. 

X 3. It also adds increased power to the second €fe(bter of 
iMghhlfr niimbers, hi the following manner.' If 4t be , 
l^tih^ to <^!e^C(te« feir h»fanee,howmiich'iM'ttli^ 
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seven and fifty-three whefti added togetbet, the Mkomaig 
«tep6 bovBfe been attained. The diikln^n heNre ieHirtied 
from the second table that seven and three are ten. The 
tlunl tftUe of decimals informs them ^t tiiirty arid -fifty 
are eif^y ; dad that et^y and ten are ninety. They 
have 4heref<»e ihvkd been condiieled to the conclusion thkt 
thirty-seven and fifty-three are hihety. 

MeI^TAL CALOULATIOif. 

33. 'General examination in all calculations which are 
within the range of the three tables of numbers* 

When the older children of an Infants' School have 
be^i well instructed in the three tables of numbers, and, 
during the acquiring of thera,thave been constantly and 
efficiently subjected to a course of examination, the 
ground is well laid for a very extensive use of msntXl 
CALCUi<ATiON. The teacher may now practise them in 
almost any mode of simple mental calculation of numbers 
which may be suggested to his mind ; but he must re* 
member, that there are few of the children who will, at 
any one time, be well grounded in all the three tables, and 
that it would therefore not be desirable to propose ques- 
tions of difficult solution in order to bring forward the most 
instriKxted'ttHbiagilt'^^ltee, but rather Such as mayquicken 
the atteationand try the Bkill of all. One simple ques- 
tion which ten of his children cati aosW^r widi « Utfle 
consideration, will te lar better &&& ten qucistiions to which 
only one can reply. 

I shall not here auggest Bsty questions oji the whole «f 
the^ tMes of numbers which have been aiipposed tebe 
leanied; aS'itis not-my wish to i9«ve the teacher the 
tronble and necessi^ of exercising his own miiid ia ^ftfm- 
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. mental cakuktioii, may be fltJlbwed up.m %iii»B thioiigh 
all the first rules of simple aiithmetiG ; addkioa, subtiac- 
tioQ, muUiplicatioQ, <livi8ion, and fracttotis. -- . 

The mode of proceeding is this : slowly aind st^ by 
step to write down or place on the silent teacher each 
figure in succession, and to duect the cfaildreii to numerate 
each part as it is formed. The sum is actually done by 
.themselves. The teacher only places the figure as they 
direct, encouraging them if they go on rightly, and cor« 
recting any error which may arise. 



•niE MANAGEMENT OF WRITTEN FIGURES. 

36. The Children to he taught to write Figures* 

Hitherto the children are not supposed to be able to 
write a figure. It has not, I think, sufficiently impressed 
itself on the instructors of the ^young, that the minds of 
infants may be brought to receive the principles of know- 
ledge far earlier than physical circumstances will allow us 
to teach them a manual art Our further progress, how- 
ever, now requires that the children should be instructed 
in the management of figures themselves. The lesson 
here becomes one of making figures with their pwn hands 
on slates, or on the large board, with a piece of chalk. As 
this belongs rather to the course of lessons on the art of 
writing, I shall defer what I may have to say on it for the 
present, .— 

37. The Children to be taught to manage Sums on Slates, 

It remains only, afler the acquirement of ^ lessons 
which have been described, that small slates be placed in 
the hands of the children of the first cl^ss, (for it is m\. 
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to be expected iiai amy more than the first class should 
have made sufficient ph)gress,) and that, under the care- 
ful insltuction of the teacher, they should be taught to do 
sums in the first rules of aiithmetic. 

COMPOUND AND MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

38. The Children to be taught to practice Compound and 
Mental Arithmetic* 

The subject of compound and mental arithmetic, be- 
longs rather to higher schools than to those for whose 
direction the present manual is drawn up. It has how- 
ever been the intention throughout the course of instruct' 
tion which has been recommended in this book, to prepare 
the minds of the infants for this attainment ; and it is 
desirable that the teacher of an Infants' School diould 
keep it in view. He may perhaps be able to do little, in 
leading his children to calculations of money ; that little 
however will be valuable to them. It will, at any rate^ be 
a preparation for further attainments in another school, 
and, whilst it adds one other means for variety and enter-> 
tainment, in the multitude which are before the teacher of 
an Infants' School, it will assist in rendering an art plea^ 
sant, which is too oflen irksome to the instructed and a 
-^ource of vexation to the instructor of the young. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE ART OP WRITING. 



r shall detain the reader but a short time on. the subject 
of Ae Art of Writing ; as that art does not properly be- 
long to the system of infant instruction. The knowledge; 
of it as a manual acquirement, canexefcise no influence 
on the dispositions of the child ; nor does it seem much 
to aid in unfolding his intellectual powers. It is desirable, 
however, that the older children should be able, before 
they fiimlly leave the Infants' School, to form the letters 
of the written alphabet, and to write, and in some mea- 
sure to manage figures in calculations. Tnthout this 
latter acquirement, indeed, they will not assume that place 
in the school which they subsequently enter,!to which their 
other attainments in arithmetic justly entitle them., 

I wouid confine these, restrictive remarks exclusively 
to the vi^fv of writing as a manual art. All those parts of 
this knowledge which imply an intellectual effort^ may and 
ought to be acquired, by the greater part of an Infants' 
SchooL 



DIVIfilON OF THE KNOWIiEDGE OF WEITING^ ^ 

The knowledge ofwntiiigniaybedifid«lJiitetwofiiiti; 
• conect tiefuamkmee with ike form of tettMi or figures, 
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separately or cotijointly, and the imitation of those forms. 
The former of these must be considered as part of the 
general instruction of the school. The latter can be at- 
tained only by the older children. 

I. A KNOWLEDGE OF THE FORMS OF LETTERS AND 
FIGURES. 

1. Letters. 

1. The Children to learn to read the lontten Letters. 
The first step in teaching the art of writing is to instruct 
the children to read written letters. 

1. Now there is no very great distinction between 
many of the written, and the corresponding printed letters. 
The knowledge of written letters will therefore be most 
accurately attained by a child who can already read the 
printed letters, by observing the distinctions as they vmay 
be placed by th€ side of each other. The teacher then 
may arrange the children in the gallery,, and either himself 
writa and print letters on the large slate, or place on .the 
silent teacher successively the written and printed letters, 
until they have learned to read the one as well as the 
other. He must be careful to teach them to distinguish 
between the written and the printed letters. 

2. The knowledge thus attained will be confirmed, and 
the attainment of each child discovered, if the written let- 
ters be impressed on tins and mixed in the -wooden trays 
with the others, which are used in the early stages of the 
art of reading. 

2. TTu Children to learn to read written Words. 
The power of reading written words, pay be communi-. 
caled in the same maimeras thai which has been recom- 

10 



The lesson i'«t/«'«'"'f J^tnicted by it m reading 
purpose. The '^^^^^J^^^i -Vxen the children 
^Ln words, and also. »f •» J^" ^e „«de to aid 

lery they axe very frequentty under a c ^^^ 

'Z. ie'l-'^^-^tn^'aira twofold benefit 
•occasionally, written on the «^^^^J ^^ „^ the seh- 
^1 arise, if the children be required both ^^^^ 

:ace which has ^--^^ ft. lo bitten by ihe 
The answer may. indeed, itseii oe 
lilhSasfliechildrenmaydictateit. 

♦ «f the knowledge of written words and 

The -"r^'tof ntSTmpLnce, andth* forego- 

aentences, » no* of P'««««« ? ^ occasionally, «« 

^"« ^*"r "Tv^ fl^emCu^e to v«iety ^ 
4h» teachar may «^ T"^ reasonable time «n 
unuaement. If the children be any teas 
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die , school, they will have acquired this knowledge widu^t 
itfl^ httving heed made k subject of distinct and constaint 
instroction. 



2. Figures. 

Figures will cause the teacher rftther more trouble. We 
have already said somethingV>n ^s subject, in the progress 
of the lessons on the art of arithmetic. It will not be 
neeiDBsaiy to add much in this place. 

4. The Children to be taught to read single figures with 
the aid of the Macua and the large Slate. 

In order then to teach the children to read written 
figures, the teacher must use the abacus, the black board, 
and the large slate. In the present lesson, he must con- 
fine his attention to the highest line of balls on the abacus. 
. He moves forward the first ball. 

How many balls are here 1 — One. 

He writes the figure one, and explains to the children 
that the figure is a sign of one. 

He mov^s forward the second ball. 

How many baUs are now here 1 — Two. 

This also he puts down in a figure, and gives a' similar 
explanation. 

When this has proceeded through the whole of the top 
line» he may then proceed in a different manner, writing ' 
first the figure on the slate and asking the children to 
direct him in placing the right number of balls to corres- 
pond with it. 

This lesson refers to the first ten numbers alone. 
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5. The figures of lumbers above ten to be learned in the 

same manner. 
The whole of the first ten balls are brought forward, 
and the teacher writes the figures which represent ten on 
the slate. He brings forward the first ball on the second 
line, and aflerwards the third and the fourth, &c., in each 
instance altering the figures on the slate to show how they 
are severally to be expressed. This lesson may, if it be 
thought right, proceed through the whole of the abacus, 
always requiring the children to count the bcills before the 
figures are written. 

6. Upon the last lesson, general JSumeration by figures, to 

follow. 

The higher combinations of numbers in written figures, 
will ^easily follow without the aid of the abacus. The 
teacher must proceed here gradually through every step, 
until the children can read hundreds, and thousands, and tens 
of thousands, and higher numbers withput difficulty. He 
had better divide the figures at each step in the first 
instance, and afterwards write them without division. 

7. The figures to be read on Tins. 

To confirm the knowledge which has thus been com- 
municated, and as a constantly recurring individual ex- 
amination, the figures, whether separately or conjoined, 
may be impressed on tins, and learned with the other les- 
sons taught in this manner. 

n. Imitation of written Letters and Figures* 

The imitation of written forms, whether of letters or 
figures, must proceed under the immediate observation of 
the teacher, and must be confined to the older children in 
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ihe lug^r elasses. A desk must be provided for this puiu 
pose ; as all attempts to write on slates without this sup- 
port, must be made tmder difficulties urniecessarily. in*' 
creased, and will tend to the acquirement of bad habits, 
which must be afterwards corrected. It is better to do a 
little well, than to make an appearance of progress badly. 

I. Letters. 

8. Elements of Letters to be leamedL 

Let the children first be taught to imitate the most sim- 
ple elements of letters. In this, and in all the subsequent 
lessons in writing, the copy which the children are to imi- 
tate must be written carefully, and in very large charac- 
ters^ by the teacher, on the large slate, and placed at a 
distance before the desk on which the children are to 
^vrite, that every one of them may see it clearly. 

9. Perfect Letters to folloio. 

In the same manner perfect letters may be placed before 
them, and be the subject of imitation. 

10. Words and Sentences afterwards to be copied. 

It will require care on the part of the teacher, in after- 
wards conducting his little pupils to the formation of words, 
and then of connected sentences. The progress must be 
slow, and the steps chosen, extremely gradual. 

11. Writing without Copies to succeed. 

In some few instances the aptitude of children in the 
attainment of an art is such, that, if a sufficiently long time 
be allowed, it may be found proper to permit a child to 
write without the aid of copies, at the dictation of the 
teacher, or from lessons which he has committed td 
10* 
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memory. This can, howeyerf but seldom happen in as 
Infants' School, and, where it is possible, will not fre- 
quently be thought to be desirable* 

2. Figures. 

12. Singh Figures first to be imitated. 

In acquiring the art of writing figures the children must 
first learn to copy single figures, commencing with the 
more simple and easy, and proceeding to the more 
difficult. 

13, Figures in eomhination to follow. 

Upon the last lesson it will naturally follow that they 
should imitate figures in various orders of combination ; 
but they should be suffered to write no figures without 
having first read the copy, and without aflerwards reading 
what they have written to the teacher. 

14. Figures to be vyntten at the dictation of the Teacher. 

The children may next proceed to write figures at the 
dictation of the teacher. 

16. Figures to be divided according to the progrtw of 
^umeraiion. 

It wiU form another step in the art of writing ajA 
managing figures, if, in all higher numbers, the children 
be directed to divide them into their several parts accord- 
ing to the progress of numeration. 

16. Sums to be written 6^ the Children. 

It will form the last step in writing figures, if the childfen 
be taught to copy firom the large slatOi first more easy^ 
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and then more difficult sums. They may leamto write a 
sum before they actually constract one. 

This last step, ^ill accord, indeed, with the last step in 
acquiring the art of arithmetic. When they know how to 
write down a sum in any particular rule, it will be the 
business of the teacher to dictate a sum to the children, 
to assist them in working it, and direct them in setting it 
down on their slates. They will have effectuafly learned 
the art, when it is no longer necessary that he should inter- 
fere further than to direct them in preparing the sum which 
they are to do. At every step, however, and in every line, 
the children must read aloud to him, and numerate the 
figures which they write : for it must be ever borne in 
mind, that knowledge is always regarded in an Infants' 
School as elemental. To suppose that a child may reach 
beyond this stage in acquirement, is to suppose that he is 
no longer a suitable inmate of the establishmeni^ He is 
prepared for a higher school, and should by all means be 
removed to such an institution. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ORAL INSTRUCTIOK. 

It must here be observed, that, in all which has alreadj 
been described, the Infants' Schools partake in the direct 
object which is proposed in other establishmentib for the 
instruction of children. The lessons have, indeed, been 
so arranged', as to make an Infants' School to be a suita- 
ble preparatory establishment to other schools. There 
are some points, however, and those by far the most im- 
portant,4n which the instruction of an In&nts' School 
must, necessarily, pursue a course peculiar to itself. Here 
it is the principal aim, to rectify the dispositions, to form 
good habits, and to implant the best principles in the Ininds 
of the children. The mode of co^imunicating know- 
ledge, very frequently pursued in Other schools, is not cal- 
culated to secure this end. It tends rather, to excite evil 
feelings, and to distress the mind, than to promote the 
better xlispositions. And if the use of books, according 
to .the genera] method of teaching by the memory, were 
desirable, it is a course which could not well be adopted 
in an Infants' School ; since the attainment of the art of 
reading would, under such an arrangement, itself occupy 
the principal part of the time appropriated to these estab- 
tishments. It cannot, moreover, be denied, that if the 
objects which have been stated as holding the first place 
in the system of infant instruction, are to be esteemed as 
of the highest importance in the education of the youngs 
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the earliest period ia the most suitable for communicating 
Ihem. The first seven years are the seed-time of life. 
Should these be filled up with the attainment of an art, 
and suffered to pass away without a direct and persevering 
efibrt to cultivate the moral feelings, the difficulties op- 
posed to all substantial improvement must be fearfuUy 
increased. And let it not be thought that there is, in the 
nature of things, any necessity for the delay. Extraor- 
dinary intellectual powers are, indeed, the lot of few ; but 
every mind is, at all periods of life, capable, with that aid 
from heaven which is bestowed on those who seek it, of 
receiving that measure of knowledge which is adequate to 
its own regulation. 

It is singular, indeed, that it should be so generally 
prevalent to conceive, that the art of reading is the first 
step in knowledge, and that little can be done effectually 
to instruct the mind of a child, till he has been taught the 
use of a book. But it should be remembered, that the 
attainment of an art requires an accuracy of observation, 
and a play of the intellectual faculties, wliich are noti to 
the same extent, necessary in the reception of many other 
subjects of knowledge, and which are, in fact, stimulated 
and matured by the exercise into which the mind is called 
in its attempts to form itself to the new subjects of thought, 
which are thus presented to it. 

It is not possible, however, to fall into this error in the 
instruction of an Infants' School, if all is there attempted 
which may be readily done. The teacher will soon dis- 
cover, tliat he must himself be the fountain of knowledge 
and feeling to his Uttle pupils. He must communicate 
thoughts from his own mind to theirs, and feeling from his 
own heart to their hearts. He will find that he must begin 
his instructions, not when they can read, but when they 
can think and feel. He must commence even earlier than 
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fhis. He must be tiie first to ealVAeir loiiids mto-actiaB, 
atid to teach them how to think, when to feel, and when to 
be subdued* 

The most important part, then, of the teacher's duty is 
that now to be arranged under the head of oral instruction ; 
by which he communicates knowledge and feeling from 
himself to the children committed to his care. 

In addressing oral instruction to the children, the 
teacher of an Infants' School will have several difiiculties 
to contend with. He must fix their attention; inform 
their mind ; call their faculties into action ; impress^ their 
memory ; engage their sympathies ; and so commimicate 
what he has to say to them, that the attainment of know- 
ledge may, from the very commencement, be associated 
with the most pleasing emotions. 

Now it is not enough to affirm, that in order to this he 
must first well inform his own mind, and then deliver the 
lesson in plain and simple language. If these are the only 
means which he uses, every child before him will, in a few 
minutes, direct his attention to every thing but the instruc- 
tor, and only disorder and confusion will ensue. Nor is 
it suitable to advise that an austere authority should be 
assumed, and silence and attention thus enforced on the 
infants. The communication of knowledge in the midst of 
isensations of fear, can produce no salutary effect on the 
moral feelings of the learner ; and it is more than proba- 
ble that attention, if thus gained, will be fixed only on the 
person of the master, who is the source of terror, and not 
on the lesson which is delivered. 

The subject of oral instruction, then, divides itself 
under two heads : — the manner in which that instruction 
may be conveyed ; and the subjects which may thus be 
delivered to the children. 
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MODES OP DELIVERING ORAL INSTRUCTION* 
On the mode^ of delivering oral instruction, the follow- 
ing recomipendations may be submitted to the reader. It 
may be done, 

I. JBy Objects. 

This is nature's first mode of instructing the huiiuul 
mind. The child is constantly receiving, by every sense, 
matter for thought, from all which is presented to his notice 
around him. His first conceptions are rude, and oft^i 
erroneous ; but time, and experience, and the comparison 
of facts, and events,, and objects, conduct him, at last, to 
a considerable measure of correctness and truth. Were 
every human being isolated from his fellow-men in the 
world, this must be the tardy progress made by eaoh 
towards maturity of thought, and all, with few exceptions, 
must pass out of life with information little more extended 
than that which is attcdned by infancy. But the compari- 
son of the experience and knowledge of one man, or of 
one generation of men, with those of others, improves the 
universal miiid, and renders the path to higher attainments 
of knowledge still more easy and sure, to every succeed- 
ing age. And this is the benefit of the practical educa* 
tion of the young, conducted by the older and more ex- 
perienced. The mind of infancy is thus led by a more 
direct road to truth. The objects around the child pre* 
sent more than a rude outline to his notice. In the hand 
of age and experience, they assume an intelligence which , 
enlightens the observer, whilst it stimulates his curiosityy 
and amuses his feelings. The properties of what he sees 
ace immediately communicated, and especially is he 
tangfat to connect all with his own highest and best m* 
terests, ba& in tUa world and ahother. 
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But though instruction by objects be a suitable mode 
for an Infants' School, we must be careful to prescribe 
the timits to which* such a mode must be restricted. • 

It would be in vain to consider the objects presented to 
a school of infants, in reference to any philosophical sys- 
tem in which they may hold a place* They must be Ixere 
regarded in their isolated form, in the history of their parts 
and uses, and especially with reference both to the wis- 
dom and goodness of Him who is the great author of all, 
and also to the subjects of that book, the right knowledge 
of which involves the eternal welfare of all. 

The mode of instruction by objects has already been, in 
part, brought into use by means of the abacus, in the cal- 
culation of numbers. I shall proceed to give a more 
definite instance,'by way of illustration of what has. been 
said.-^(See Note I.) 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF AN OBJECT. 

Branch. 

The children are supposed to be assembled before the 
teacher in the gallery. He has a small branch of some 
tree, — an oak, for instance, in his hand, with its leaves and 
fruit upon it. 

Now, my children, I wish to tell you something about 
the thing I hold in my hand. What do you think it is ? It 
is the branch of a tree. I think I can tell you what sort 
of a tree it was taken from ; I can tell that, by the shape 
of the leaves, and by ^hese berries which grow upon it 
What do you call these berries l—They are acorm, sir. 

This is a branch of a tree. Do you think it is not a 
whole tree ? I have seen many oak trees as small as this. 
r-JVo, it i$nota wJiole tree, hecaM$e 4i hoi no raoU. 
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Roots ! Where should the roots he, to make it & whole 
tree ? — Dotoii at the bottom^ there^ 

Roots ! what part of the tree are the roots ? — They are 
that part^ «tr, which grows underneath. the grounds 
: Could the tree live without the roots? — JVb, «V, it 
would die. 

It would die^ because the tree takes its food from the 
ground. We eat our food by our mouth, but the tree 
takes it by the roots. And what does the oak tree grow 
from 1 — From an acomj sir. 

, Yes, the ajcorn is put into the ground, and there strikes 
out roots for food, and then the little tree springs up from 
it and grows till it becomes a great tree^ And what do 
you call these ? — The leaves^ sir. 

And this ? — ^n acorn, 
. Well, the food which the roots take from the ground^ 
passes up into the tree, and makes leaves here-, and fruit 
there, and all the other parts, so that they all grow together. 
But look again, my dear children, at this branch. It was 
only a bud once. Then it broke out into a little sprig, 
and spread, and spread^ till it became as large as you see 
it. Did it grow of itself l—pAb, it could not do that 

God made the sap which is the food of the tree. God 
made the food to pass through the whole of it God 
made the leaves, and the acorn, and every part of the tree. 
How great, and wise, mod good God is ! He gives you 
food too. And his sun shines upon you. And you 
breathe the air which he has made. And God sees you 
always, and watches over you, and>keeps you in all your 
ways. «The tree cannot think or apeak. The tree does 
not know who takes care of it, Bi|t you iaiow. You 
can praise Him for his mercy. You can love him, aitd 
fear him^ an^ by bisf help, do what he teUs yoUi abd then 
be will bless you for ever, 

n 
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My dear children, look again at this branch. It grew<^-* 
tt^ere did it grow 1 — On tke oixk tree, 9ir» 

I thmk children are sometlMng like the branches of a 
tree. They belong to their parents; and &eir parents 
take care of them, and, by God's help, feed di^m, and 
give them clothes ; and they grow up mider their care, and 
are put, almost, of themselves. 

Jesus Christ — ^who is Jesus Christ ? — The son of Crod, 
who came into the world to save sinners. 

Well, Jesus Christ is called in the Bible a branch, 
because he was bom in the family of David the king. 
Think of that, my dear children. Jesus Christ was bom 
a little child like you, with flesh and bones, and with a 
heart which could feel and be sad like yours. Amd we 
read that they laid him at first, when he was a little babe, 
in a manger, because he wbls poor — ^poorer than any of your 
parents. And afterwards, when he grew up, he had not 
where to lay Ms head ; — no house ! no home ! If you 
pray to him, then, he can hear you, because he is God^ 
and he can feel for you because he is man. And if yoa 
trust in him he will do every thing for you which is good. 



This branch is torn away from the tree. Do you think 
it will bear any more fruit 1 — JVo, sir ; it mil not hear 
awy more fruit. 

My dear children, the Bible tells us that we are aH 
branches, and the tree is Jesus Christ. What must we 
bear then ? — We must hear fruit, 

What is ti^e fruH which we must bear ? — We must do ail 
which is good, andaU which the B^le tells ii9. 

Tell me some of the things which we must do if we 
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bear fruit to God.— FTb mmi be sorry far our wu. We 
nwst ask Jesus Christ to wash our sins envoy in his tiood. 
We must do what our fathers and m^hers teU us. We 
iwut Ume each other. We must pray to God, and read the 
Bible^ and try to ^et to heaven at last. 

This, and much more, is good fruit. Well, the Bible 
says, a good tree will bring forth good fruit, and a bad tree 
wUl bring forth evil fruit. What is the evjl fruit which 
mcked children bear ? — They lie, or steal, or swear, or do 
what is wrong ; of do not pray to God, or read his Bible, 
01* keep his sabbath holy. 

This branch will not bear any more fruit. Why will it 
not ? — Because it is taken away from the tree. 

The Bible says, that, like the branch, we must always 
be joined in our minds, and thoughts, and feeling to Jesus 
Christ ; love what he loves, do what he would have us to 
do, and trust in him for all things, or else, like this branch, 
we shall bear no more good fruit. Christ gives his grace, 
— his Holy Spirit to those who think of him, and believe 
in him, and follow him, and do what he tells them in his 
book, and love him. 

Will you try to do so ?— Yes, sir^ we will try. 
You must ask God to help you by his Spirit, or else you 
will not even try. 



But we may say something more about this branch. 
Look at it again. Are there any animals which eat 
acorns, when they fall from the tree ? — Yes, sir, pigs and 
squirrels, and other animals eat them. 

And these leaves ; do they stay on the tree all the year ? 
— JVb, theyfaU off in the winter, when the frost comes. 

Are they of any use when they have fallen off? — They 
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gather <&em together m heaps^ and the next year they Ikrow 
ihem over the land for manyre. 

Now look; I am tearing off something from the braiicb 
which covers it all round like a coat. ' This is the bark. 
When the bark is dried the tanners use it to assist in turn- 
ing skins into leather, which they call tanning. Who can 
show me some leather which has been changed from the 
skin of some animal by the help of bark from an oak 
tree 1 -^Our shoes, sir.. 

And now the bark is off, what is this which is left; whicli 
was under it 1 — It is the wood. 

Well, is the wood of any use ? — Oh yes, they make many 
things ofteoo^.. 

Tell me the names of some of the things which are 
made of wood 1 — Carts and wheelbarrows, and the floor 
of the room, and the beams, and tables, and many other 
things. 

xind of the oak wood particularly, they make the great 
ships which sail on the sea. 

Can you tell me what persons they are who work wood, 
and make wooden things ? — Carpenters. 

And who put the acorn in the ground that the oak 
might grow ?-— JVtirscrywen. 

Aqd who saw it up, when it is cut down ? — Sawyers. 

And who keep the pigs which feed on the acorns ?-t- 
Farmers. 

And who tan the skins, with the bark, to make leaflier 
of them ? — Tanners. 

All these work to get their own bread, and to find foo4 
and clothes for their little children. If they are diligent 
and careful, and bring up their families to fear God« God 
will bless them. You must work some day for your living. 
Learn, my dear children, to be diligent and to serve Godi 
^i then he will bless you. 
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Veiy many more things might be said with the branch 
of a tree as an. object before the children. £nough, how- 
ever, has been brought under the notice of the reader to 
illustrate this first mode of oral instruction. 



The next mode of oral instruction is, 

II. By Pictures. 

Now pictures may answer a twofold purpose. They 
may be used to represent some objects which circum- 
stances do not permit the teacher to present to the eyes 
of the children, or some event which has happened, ih 
which the children are more nearly or more remotely con- 
nected. In the former instance, they are the best substi- 
tutes which we can ■ procure for real objects, and in the 
latter, for the real action of life. I shall illustcftte both, 
by an instance of each. 

LESSONS BY ORAL INSTRUCTION, WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
of pictures. 

1. Pictures op Objects. 
I will suppose then, that the teacher has suspended on 
the silent teacher, the picture of a cow. 

The Cow." 

Do you know what animal this picture represents ?-^ 
Fe^, «tr, a cm. 

Can ycm tell me any thing about the cow t 

What does she eat ? — Grasi. ^ 

Where does she live ? — In the fields. 

She has horns. . Does she hurt people with (hem 1-^ 
JVb< very ofien^ except they hurt her, 
11* 
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No, the cov 19 generaHy very mUd. She mi^t hurt us 
much, bat she does not injure any one. Learn from the 
cow not to hurt one another when you feel that you have 
power to do so. The strong should. take care of the weak, 
asid keep them out of harm's way. 

What is the young of a cow called ? — j2 Calf. 

The calf is a foolish, ignorant little animal, but the cow 
takes great care of it, and if any thing try to hurt the calf, 
the cow defends it with her horns. 

Who took care of you, my dear children, when you were 
very little ? — Our mQihera. 

Then surely you should lave your mother and your 
father, and try to make them comfortable and happy,, and 
do aways what they tell you. 



But look again at the pibture. Is the cow of any use 
to us whilst it is alive? — Fe^, the milkman draws milk 
from her. 

Well then, tell me what we use the milk for?— FTc 
drink it for our breakfast in the morning ; aruiit is mixed 
up with many sorts of food which we eat. ' 
. Well, think if it be of any other use ? — If the mUk be 
left a few hours in the pans^ the cream comes to the top 
ofit. 

And what do they make of the cream ? — Butter is made 
of cream, 

I will tell you how butter is made of cream. The 
cream is put into the chum which is turned round till it 
changes into butter. It is then pressed, and all the butter 
milk taken from it 

But wh^t else is made of Ae milk ? — Cheese is made of 
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Tea, sometiiiiig which they call rennet is put iatc^ the 
milk, which changes it into curds an4 whey, and the curds 
are pi^ssed into cheese. 

Tou do not remember any other use of the cow whilst 
she is alive. I have seen cows and oxen, but especiatty . 
oxen put under the yoke to draw a plough or a cart. At 
first they are rebellious and kick, but afterwards they be- 
coQie, the most patient and laborious of animals. 

How good God is to give us these use^ animals to 
furnish food for children and to labour patiently for us. 

We 'must try to be like the patient animal in doing the 
will of God ; not " like a bullock unaccustomed to the 
yoke." 



But is the cow of no use after she is killed? Look 
agaiiK at the picture.. 

What is this l^Her head. 

And these ? — -Her horns. 

How many horns has she ?-— Ttoo. 

And what is all this 1 — Her body. 

And these I — ^flcr legs. 

How many legs has a cow 1 — Four, 
, What IS she covered with ? — A skin. 

And what is on her skin ? — Hair, 

Well now, after she is killed, what do we call her flesh? 
—Beef. 

And what is the flesh of the calf called ? — Veal, 

Is the cow when killed, of any further use t What be- 
comes of her horns 1 — Qomhs, and other things, are made 
of horn. 

And is her skin of ajay use? — Fe«, it is ta$med and 
turned into leather, • 



And her bones, are not Hiey hscnI for mnamr nx^chs t 
— Fm, for handles of knivea andforks^ 

So that every part of the cow is of some use ta us^ ■ 

Now look again at the picture. It represents a cow. 
.Who made the cow, aiid all the other animals of the field, 
to, be useful to us 1 — God^, sir. 

Are we like the cows ^-rJVb «r, the cow has^homSf 
and has four legs^ and is covered with hair^ und wts 
grass. 

And is there nothing within us which the cow has not ? 
^^YeSj stTy we hone sotUs, and ^the cow has not. We 
can thitdcy but the coto cannot think. We can pray to 
God and praise him^ which the cow cannot do. 

And when the cow dies there is an end of it ; but it is 
not so with us. When we die our souls go either to 
heaven or to hell. When you see a cow, my dear chil- 
dren, think of this. Praise €k>d that you are reasonable 
creatures, and call upon him to help you to be ready 
when you die, to go to heaven. 



The same method may be pursued with the pictore of 
any other animal ; with this exception, that if the ammal 
be of a kind which the children are not likely to have 
seen, the conversation must be preceded by a simple 
dofecrqitiDn of file animal, given by the teacher himself. 



2. Pictures op Events. 

Wemay n<yw suppose that apctnre of some event or 
transaction in our blessed Saviour's life, — ^die blessing of 
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ddldren for iiistaiice« were suspended on tile silent 
teacher. 

Now this is an event of history, of which no oiiciim- 
stance of their life can have informed them, and therefore . 
before any conversation, the teacher must hknself des- 
cribe in few words, in a manner calculated to awaken and 
fix their attention^ the points which compose the story of 
the picture. 

Picture of our Saviour blessing Childrex. 

Jjook, my dear children, at this picture. I see a great 
many people represented here, — young, and middle aged, 
and old. Look, there are mothers 'carrying their little 
babes. And there are some men standing by, who look 
as if they were displeased. Others seem to be astonish- 
ed. And they all seem to be turning their eyes towards 
one person who sits in the midst of them. See, he has 
kindly taken one of ihe infants into his arms and has put 
his hand on its head. He looks full of compassion and 
love, as if he wished only to be kind to every body, and 
to bless the little infants. What is all this about 1 Who 
does this represents Who are these men around him? 
Who are. those women with the infants? Why does he 
place his hands upon them ? 

This represents the blessed Saviour who came down 
from heaven to be a njian, like us, and to hve and die for 
us. He is the Son of God, and is now in heaven^ God 
over all, blessed for evermore ; but he came upon earth ; 
first an infant, then a child, then a man, and at last they 
nailed hira to the cross, and there he died instead of us. 
And when he was on earth he went about doing the works 
of God, and showing kindness to all. He healed sick 
persons, and raised the dead ^o life again, and cast out 
devils, and blessed all who can^ie \o him* 
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TheM mothera have brougbt their babes to him that 
they may ask him to bless their dear children. 

And ihese are the disciples of Jesus — ^men who used 
to follow him every where to be taught by him the way to 
heaven, that they might teach oUiers. But they do not 
seem yet to have understood their Lord : for they thou^t 
the mothers troublesome who brought their babes to 
Christ. Look how kindly the Saviour receives them. 
He chides the ignorant disciples, and takes the infants 
into his arms and puts his hand on them and blesses 
them. He said these words, my dear children, 'viiiich 
you must all try to remember. 

^' Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
. Now look at the picture. Who does this r^iesent? 
'-JeMM Christ 

Who is Jesus Christ 1—Thc Son of God. 

Where wm J^sus Christ before he came into the 
world ? — In Heaven, 

Where is he now 1 — In Heofoen. 

What did he do when he was on eairdi? — He did the 
works of God^ all which was greats and good^ and kind. 
He blessed every body who came to him. 

And what became of him 1 — He was crudfiedf and 
died for our sins. 

Ought you not to love Jesus Christ for all this ? — Fef, 
toe onghi. 

What must you do to show that you love himT^fFe 
must trust in him, and pray to him^ and try to be kind and 
good liks him. 

Who are these who look so displeased? — T%e disa- 
pUs. 

Who were the disciples? — Jlfeti, who followed our 
Lord to he taughi by him. 
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And what do you dunk he taught them on this occa- 
sion ? — To be Jcihd to aU^ even to little children, and ta 
bless tkein. 

1 wilt ten you, my dear children, how you may b6 dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ. You must follow him in your 
minds and thoughts, and love him, and read his word. 
The Bible teaches you what Jesus would teach you, if 
he were to speak to you. But who are these? — They 
are the mothers who have brought their babes io Christ. 

Did they dp right, do you think ? — Fes, all mothers 
shoidd bring their children to Jesus Christ. 

True, my dear children, they should pray for them, and 
teach them the words of Christ out of the Bible, and try 
to make them thiiik of their Saviour. 

Why do you think your mothers have sent you to 
school T — To learn tohat is good that we may come to 
Christ. 

We wish to lead you to him. Try to do as you are 
taught. Does the picture show you tiiat Christ received 
the infants ? — Yes, he put his hands on them and blessed 
them. 

Say, then, the words which the blessed Saviour spake. 
— " Suffer,'^ ^c. 

I will tell you another text of Scripture which means 
the same thing, but it speaks to all. — " Him that cometh 
to me I will in no wise cast out." — (See Note G.) 



.The next method of conveying oral instruction is, 

III. Br NARRAf tVB. 

This differs from the last in being done without the aid 
of pictures. The cbitf s6 of Examination which followti 
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Upon itT assumes a different form, and the appUcation of it 
to themselves, is of a more restricted character. 

. A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE FORM OF A 
NARRATIVE. 

SAMUfit. 

Listen to me, my d^ar children, and I will tell you a 
story from the hest of books. Which is the best of 
hookal— The Bible. 

There was once in the country, ' where afterwards 
Jesus Christ was bom, a good and pious woman, whose 
name wsis Ilannah. She had no child ; and though she 
tried to serve God, yet she found her home lonely, with- 
out any 'dear little infant to talte care of. So she prayed 
to God, and said^ that if God would give her a child she 
would give him to the Lord all the days of his life. It 
pleased God, after a long time, to give her one little son, 
whom, for joy of his birth, she named Samuel; which 
means, " asked of God." Soon after the birth of 
Samuel the thankful mother began to think of the pro- 
mise which she had made, and to ask herself how she 
might show her gratitude to God, who had heard her 
praver, and given her the dear child. Now at Jerusalem 
tliere was a great temple, where, as in our church, the 
people used to go up to worship God. At this temple 
there were many priests, — ^men who, like our ministersi 
spent their time in doing what might be necessary for 
the service of God. Among these priests- the chief and 
best was EU, an eld and good man. Hannah thought 
that she should show how thankful she was to God^ if 
she were to bring her little Samuel to Jerusalem, to wait 
upon £li, and to -spend his. time in God's bouse^ and 
serve him always. So she btought Samuel to Eli, and 
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be was 9LlW&yaii^ the temple ; and cnoe m the ya^ sbe 
came up to Jerusalem, to bring him a little coat which 
she had made for him. 

Now, afler a time, Gnod was angry with Eli, because 
he did not keep his sons from their wicked ways; and 
tbou^ he would not hurt EH himsetf, God determined 
thalEii's sons sbould be ptcmished* 

One night, when all was still, and Eli was asleep, and 
Samuel lay in his little bed, he heard a voice calling him, 
Saiaixie]:! The little boy thought that Eli called lum, 
and he aaid, here am I, and he ran from his bed to EM ; 
but £li iokl him to go back agam, for he had net called. 
No sooner had Samuel laid down again, than he heard 
tihe Yxnce a second time, Sanrnel ! Again he rose from 
his little bed and ran to Eli^ and told lum that he had 
heard him call again. This was done three times, and 
tbea EM perceived that it was God who had called 
SaniHiel ; and he told him, if he heard the voice again, 
to say, Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. The voice 
was heard again : Samuel, Samuel \ And when Samuel 
bad said, Speak, Lord, God totd him what anger he felt 
at the- wickedness of the children of Eli, and how he 
watdd.pumsh them. 

When the morning came^ Eli called Samuel to him, 
and Samuel told him all which the Lord had said. 

And SaameL grew up in the <fear of God ; and, when 
Eli was ibeadi he became a great prophet of 1)ie Lord. 



• It jwilliie right for the teacher to repeat *tibe same story 
at diiflbient times, and in different parts, until the children 
have become ««lfieieB% aequainted with it. 'Of ^s he 
nay judge, by the measure o£ «ttenti<m wfaieh he is abb* 
12 
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to secure. When the novelty haa ceased, asd iSae stoiy 
is pretty well known, the intention of the children wfll 
not be excited by its repetition. 

He may then address himself to the children in the 
following manner. 

My dear children, we will now go. through the story of 
Samuel. When I stop, you must tell me how to go on. 

Samuel. 

There was once in the countiy — where Jems Christ 
WC18 afterwards bom — a good and pious woman whose 
name 'was — Hannah. — She had — no child, — ^And thou^ 
she tried to serve God, yet she found her home lonely, with- 
out any dear little infant to take care of; — so she {»ayed 
to God and said, that if God would give her a childy — she 
wovM give him to the Lord all the days of her life. — ^It 
pleased God afler a long time — to give her one lUth son; 
— whom, for joy of his birth, — she namtd Samuely — ^which 
means — ^" asked of God.^^ — Soon afler the birth of Sa- 
muel the thankful mother began — to think of the promise 
which she had made,, — and to ask herself how she might 
show her gratitude to God, who — had heard her prayerr 
and given her the dear child. — Now at Jerusalem there 
was — a great temple^ — where, as in our church, — the peo- 
ple used to go up to worship God. — ^At this temple there 
were — tnany priests ; — men who, like our ministers, spent 
their time in doing — whatndgkt he necessary for the servict 
of Crod. — Among these priests the chief and best — was 
Eliy an old and good man. — Hannah thought that she 
should show — h4yio thankful she was to God, — if she were 
to bring her little Samuel to Jerusalem, to wait-^i^o» 
£lt, and to spend his time in God^s house^ and ssne kin 
ahoays. — So she — brought Samiuel to £/i, — and he was 
aivay»-^n <A« <etnp/e ;----aiid oBceitf eveiy year sbe caipe 
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upfo Jerasalem, — io bring him a little coat which she had 
made for him. 

It will be unnecessary here to pursue the story further. 
It is obvious, that the attention of the children must be 
kept alive by the means here suggested, and that they will 
eagerly follow up the narrative, and supply the sentence 
at each pause. In the foregoing instance, as in various 
other places of this volume, the parts which the children 
are supposed to supply are given in italics. — (See Notes 
G,H,andI.) 



The next method of making oral instruction interesting 
to the children is, 

IV. By Conversation. 

This mode will be suitable to those subjects which do 
not offer any thing which can be presented to the senses 
of the children, or any thing which can well be represented 
in a picture ; but which it is proposed to enforce upon 
their minds by a direct appeal to their understanding and 
to their heart. 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE FORM OF 
CONVERSATION. 

On the duties of Children to thsir Parents. 

Now, my dear children, we will talk together about your 
fathers and motli^rs. You shall ask me any questions 
which you like, and I will ask you any questions which I 
may think proper. Let me ask the first question. 

Do you know what I mean when I say. Your duty to 
your pjuents } What does duty mean ? You don't know. 



Well Iheiif your duty means what it becomes jou tado, 
— what you ought to do. What ought you to do to your 
parents? — We ought to do what they bid U8. Is ther^ 
any thing else^ Sir, which we ought to do to ourpareiUs T 

Yes : I shoidd think that you ought to do aU which yotx 
think would please them. It would be hard for them, if 
you only did what they told you. And if you do what 
you think will please them, you will do it behind Uieir 
backs, as well as when they see you. — We should do 
it when we are coming to school, and lohen we are playing 
together. Do you think there is any thing else, Siu 
xvhicb we should do ? 

Why, yes : I should think you ought to love your 
parents, and respect them. .You should love them better 
than any one else. It would not be doing your duty to 
your parents, if you only did every thing because you * 
were afraid that they would be angry with you if you did 
not do it There should be love in every little child's 
heart : love to God, love to his parents, love to every 
body* 

Now let me ask you another question, and let each 
little child give me some answer which he thinks of, 
when I point to him. I shall point first to one and then 
to another. Can you tell me some of the things which 
you ought to do as your duty to your parents 1 

We must try to be good children. 

We must not quarrel with ea>ch other. 

We must try not to be out of temper. 

We must not keep bad company. 

We must learn our lessons at school. 

We must be willing to say our lessons again to them at 
home, if they ask it. 

We must be quick to do all they teU us.^ 

We must try to be kind to our parents^ 
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tf they aure ^k we must nurse them» 

We must be careful of our clothes, and of all we have. 

We must he neat and clean in our persons. 

We must try to serve God ar^d please him. 

Yes, my dear children, the best way to do your' duty 
to your parents, is to begin by doing your duty to God.* 

Now let me ask you another question. Why ought 
you to do your duty to your parents ? — Because they are 
kind to us, and take care of us. They find food for us, 
and our clothes. When we are well they teach us all 
which is good, and when toe are ill they watch over us, 
and give us medicine, and try to make us toell again. 
Ccm you tell us any other reasons, sir? 

Tes, man^y, but especially because God has command- 
ed all little children to*obey their parents. It is tiie 
fiflh commandment. Who can say the fifth command- 
ment ? — " Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may he long in the land which the Lord thy God- 
giveth thee." You always teU us something, sir^ out oj 
the Bihle ; can you tdl us noto, of any child, in the Bihle, 
tvho was obedient to his parents. 

Yes, particularly the blessed Saviour himself. It is 
said that when he was a child, though he was ^e Son of 
God, yet he was subject to his earthly parents. But we 
must not forget that he was truly the only begotten Son 
of God, and that through all his life ; in all he did, all he 
said, all he sutiered, he was doing the will of his heavenly 
Father. Do you try, my dear children, to be like him. 
Be good children ; obedient to your parents in.all things. 
You will never be able tO' give back to thepi the great 
care and kindness which they have shown to you. Be- 
fore you thought of taking care of yourself they watched 
over you, and now they labour to do you good: And 
remember too> my dear children, that if you do not obey 
12* 
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your pfiurents you never can obey Grod. Toil ser^ €tod 
wbeB you serve them. Tou disobey^God when yoil are. 
wicked children and rebel against the wiU of your fmber 
and your moth^;^~'(See Not^s G, H, and I«) 



I proceed to remark that oral inetruption may be mad« 
more efTectual, 

V. By Imitation* 

I am aware of the difficulty which attends tins part of 
my subject, and of the necessity of prescribing limits to 
the use of this means of exciting the attention and giving 
a form to the ideas of the children. Whatever may be 
the benefit of imitative action, on the part of the teacher, 
it is not desirable that he should condescend to be a 
knimie, and thus make that ridiculous which it is his only 
aim to make plain. It is impossible, however, to foe in 
an Infants' School for a short period without perceiving 
the absolute necessity of much action, in every attempt 
to communicate knowledge to the minds of the cbildf^n, 
and that, wherever this nlay be suitable, that action should 
proceed to imitation. Language is at best but an imper" 
fect mode oi communicating the thoughts of our minds. 
In common life especially, where the knowledge of lan- 
guage is itself slUl more limited, they who use most of 
suitable action, are the persons who most deeply impress, 
and most extensively inform their hearers. This remufr 
is particularly applicable to the state and circumstances 
of children. With them language is far more imperfect 
than wkh others in whatever station of life th^y ma^ exist 
Their mental powers, indeed, are first called fer^h, not by 
trofds,. but by action. They understand by iJbe mpve^- 
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menlB of die countenance and person,, long before they 
comprehend the meamng of wor^ ; and in adopting this 
latter mode of communicialbig thought, thej do not retfign 
the fonner» The force of these remarks will be nHMre 
clearly perceiyed by persons who have been accustomed 
to attend the establishments for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. Language, siiQply considered, is there ne- 
cessacUy excluded ; but, independently of the signs of 
letters, whiph they are taught to use, it is impossible not 
to be impressed with the sort of perfection which is 
attained in communicalting ideas through the expressiye 
moreaients of &e countenance and person. 

The teacher of an Infants' School, then, must be free 
in the use of suitable action when he addresses the chil- 
dren under his care ; and where the subject is the indi- 
vidual exertion of the person, he must not only describe 
by words, but actually do, if that be possible, or at least, 
as a substitute of the real action, appear to. do that which 
he describes. 

It will not be necessary to give an instance in illustra- 
tion of what has been^ said on tins subject. This peculiar 
mode of instruction may be combined with any of the 
preceding. Action, indeed, should never be dispensed 
with. There are some subjects, however, in which it 
nray with peculiar propriety be carried forward to imita- 
tion, and it should be the particular cture of the teacher to 
use iksd best discrimination in selecting them for this 
purpose* 



There ftre other moctes of givii^ effect to oral inslmc* 
tion : I next mention, 
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VI, By Rbcitati«n 

Tiaa method proposes to foflow out and explain the 
lessons previously learned by heart, or occasionally to 
assist the children in committing suitable hymns or texts 
of scripture to memory. 

A LESSON BY ORAL INSTRUCTION WITH THE AID OP 
RECITATION. 

The Bee. 
Can any of my little children say to me, a verse of a 
hymn? — F«», sir. 

^^ Hotv doth the litUei busy bee 
Lnprove etich shining haur^ 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 
The bee ! Who has ever seen a bee ? — I hansy sir. 
Well, what sort of a thing is a bee 1 — It is like a krge 

It is an insect like a large fly, is it ? Well, has it got 
something which a fly has not? — Yes, mr, it has got a 
stingy with which it hurts very bad if you touch it. 

God has given it that terrible sting, to defend it against 
those things which would injure it. How great and good 
God is, who gives even to a little insect aU n^nch is 
needful for its comfort and safety ! But what does the 
bee eat ? — It ecUs honey. 

Honey ! Where does the honey come from ? — From 
the flowers in the fields and the gardens. 

And does the bee gather it from the flowers ? — Yes, H 
tahes a litUe out of one, and a little out of another^ tiU U 
has enough. 

Busy, dil^nt little insect ! Little boys and girls must 
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repiember the bee, and grow up to be dMigent, that they 
may get an honest living in the world. 

But is there nothing elUe besides honey in the flowers ? 
— Ftt, there ia poison in some flowers. 

Does the b^ then take the poison too? — ^JVb, it leaves 
th€ poison^ and takes the honey only. 

Take care, my dear children, of the wickedness in the 
wortd. Take the good and leave the bad. Get good 
^om each other, and from yom* brothers and sisters, and 
your play-fellows, but leave all wickedness alone. 

And does the bee gather no more than it wants at 
present 1 — Yw, it lays up a store for tointer too : for there 
sre no flotoers in tointer ; there is no warm sun then^ and 
no inHd air. And then the bee keeps close in his Aome. 

You, too, my dear children, must remember to lay up 
for future times. - Even in this world old age, if you live 
long enough, will come upon you, and sickness. Be 
careful to prepare for these. But above all, be ready for 
eternity. There is the winter of death, and the darkness 
of the grs^ve,^ where none can begin to serve God. Wo 
must lay up our treasure in heaven before we go there, or 
we shall have no happiness for ever and for ever. 

The same course may be pursued witii a passage of 
scripture. 

Or, if the time allow, several of the children in succes- 
Mon may be directed to recite a text of scripture, and a 
few words, in explanation, be spoken on each. The 
change will be pleasing to the children, and the expecta-* 
tion Uiat they may be called on next, wUl keep the atten- 
tion of all awake. 
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CJkTBCHISM.. 

If the Catechism be taught in the^aehool, the f<xregoiiig 
is the mode iii which it should be learned, and explained. 
If the Infants' School is the only school to which the' 
children are to be sent, then, by all means^ let it be one 
of the settled objects of the institution^ to teach it 
accurately in this manner. But if, as is earnestly recom- 
mended, a Sunday School is attached to the Infants' School, 
then the Catechism will be better learned by the older 
children on Sunday, in small classes, under the care of 
some judicious teacher, who may explain, it in a familiar 
way as they proceed ; and it may then occasionally be 
recited in the Infants' School, and be made intelligible 
to all. 



Let me add, next, as a means of rendering oral in- 
struction interesting to, the children, that it may be some- 
times done, 

VII. By Verbal Instruction. 

This mode of oral instruction includes the explanation, 
in the most simple manner, of all words which the chil- 
dren are likely to meet with in the common course of 
their reading. It is desirable^indeed, to explain every word 
with which they meet when they are actually engaged in 
a reading lesson ; as they are thus made to use the art 
for an intelligent purpose, and an explanation thus given 
is likely to remain longer infixed on their memory, and to 
commend itself more clearly to the understanding, in the 
light which it derives from its connexion in the passage 
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\rliere it may Im foundk Tlie lesson, however, whick is 
now recommended is of a more distinct character* 

.When the teacher has selected the words which he 
intends to explain, he unll then have to decide on the 
manner in which he shall make use of them. 

1. He may either barely express the word which he 
means to explain, or he may propose k to the children to 
spell, and then explain what they have spelt accurately. 
In the latter instance, this will be only an enlargement on 
an ordinary spelling lesson ; but it will be an addition 
both amusing. to the children, and absol\rtely necessary to 
their improvement. 

2. In the next place the teacher may either expltl^n the 
word himself, in the most simple language which he can 
form, or he may call upon one or more of the children in 
succession to endeavour to explain it. The latter moda. 
may sometimes be made to follow upon the former^ 
Undfcr all circumstances, it is an extremely useful method 
of instruction. It affords an exercise to the intellectual 
powers of the children, and is a means by which the 
teacher may aid them in the formation of language, 
and in the best mode of expressing their ordinary ideas. 

3. In the last place, the teacher may confine fais 
explanation to as short a compass as possible, and thus 
very frequently change his si^ject ; or he may make a 
single word the foundation of a more lengthened lesson. 
The variety which wiD ^in the former instance arise, will 
of itself keep alive the attention of jthe children ; in \he 
latter, words will be only a source of oral instruction^, 
which must be conducted according to any one of the 
foregoing methods which have been brpu^t under die 
reader's notice. 

It would be obviously uanecessary to detain {he reader 
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wilb any particular example of tlie oftbde of oral iinirao 
lion wUeh has oow been desciibed.-^(See Note L) 



I shall noentioa only one more mode (^ oral instructioti 
in an Infant's School, which is^ 

VIII. By ReadiKg^ 

> It will form an interesting variety to the childreh if 
they are sometimes directed to remain in sUeaee whilflt 
something calculated to amuse or affect them is read and 
explained. 

1. If it be a hymn which the teacher proposes to maket 
in this manner, a source of some observations, or an easy 
story, of a nature to inform th^n in some pomt ol 
conduct ; then ho may either place the book in the hand 
of one of the oldest children, who Can- read without 
hesitation, or he may arrange the first ckss in a line 
before the rest of the children in die galieiy, and dsnei 
them to read verse by verse, or sentence by sentence, 
and himself explain or illustrate the lesson, in tke manner 
which he may think to be best calculated to efl^t the 
improvement of his school. 

. 2. There is, however, one exercise, which I shall 
Inention here, which appears to m^ to be peculiarly 
adapted to the social character which shodd always be 
encouraged in an Infants' School ; &e maoagement of 
which must be reserved solely to llie teacher himself 
I refer to the reacUng of suilable i^ort passages of the 
scriptures to the children, either assembled in the galleryi 
•or sitting siletaly in th«ir places round the laige room. 
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het tlie teacher cihobse k flihdrt, simple, affeefiiig p^^ 
sage of SGiiptures and when the children have t>een re*> 
duced to. d)8olute stillness, and have continued so for a 
few ^unut^s, }6t him read it i^emniy and islowlj. 

Before he begins to read, he should impress on the 
nunAs aS- his litde auotience the seriousness becoming the 
duty in which they ajli' about to engage. 

This, my dear children, is God's book. We must 
read it witfi revereftce and thoughtfukiess. Like little 
Samuel we must say; "Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heaiedi*'' Be still, dien, and atlMtive, while I read. 

TTie ^Idren may not ail, perhaps, clearly understand 
what he reads. His utmost endeavours may fail of ex- 
plaining it to. {hem. But something is gained^ if they 
begin to feel that the reading of the Bible is a suitable, 
social occupation ; if th«y be taught to think that they 
must be silent and attentive when that sacred book is 
befose &em ; that there is something solento and im- 
portant in the ixjaHis of God's word ; that 4io other book 
is to be held in comparison with it ; and that they must 
hsten with earnest attention to all which it addresses to 
them. 



SUBJECTS OF ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

Having tiius passed over Ibe various modes of convey- 
ing oral iostniction to the children of an Infant's School,' 
I shall, in the next place, according to my plan, direct the 
reader's attention to the subjects which may be used in 
this part of tiie education of the infants. I shall have 
occasion here also to divide what I may luive to say^ 
vnder two distinct heads : flie nature of the subjects to 
13 
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be ihu9 used ; and the limits wbich it will be deain())le to 
pxescribe to the use of them. ^ 

1. THE NATURE OF ISIlBJECp TO BE USED IN THE ORAL 
INSTRUCTION OF iff INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

I think it necessaty to draw the attention of the r^der 
to this topic, because, for order, as m^ell as consistency, it 
is always desirable that the course of instruction should, 
as far as possible, be accurately descj^bed. 

The part of instruction which is now before us, while, 
as it has been before reqaarked, it is, in a great measure, 
peculiar to the system of infant education, is by far the 
most powerful means, within the whole range of that 
system, for correcting and giving form. to the feelings aijcl 
minds of the children. The acquirement 6f the arts of 
reading, arithmetic, and writing, will leave the learner 
with the same prevaihng dispositions as he liad before he 

. attempted to make himself acquainted with them ; but, 
at the early age to which our system refers, when the 
mind has not leame4 to put forth all its powers, the 
thoughts of the teacher, addressed with kindness and 
feeling to the ear of the infant, are" quickly adopted "as its 
own ; and, to a considerable extent, if sufficient time be 

- allowed, the child begins to receive that form of mental 
energy, which a constant succession of oral instruction 
may have recommended to him. 

And I may be permitted again to remark, that this is 
the primary purpose of the existence of Infants' Schools, 
and therefore, in a peculiar manner, of all oral instruction 
in them : to train the children to right habits of thought, 
and a proper regulation of the feelings ; to inform, so as 
to improve ; to instruct, so as to educate ; to feed the 
intellect, so as to chasten arid regulate the heart. 

Now 6ie materials^ for oral instniction ar^ numberless, 
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and, after the most judicious selection, much must be 
left to the discrimination of the teacher, who should be 
an individual well acquainted ^vith the early structure of 
the human mind, and well disposed to use the power which 
is entrusted to him, for the highest interests of the chil- 
dren which are committed to his care. It is not, how- 
ever, desirable either for himself, or for the children, that 
the teacher should be left entirely to his own discretion in 
this part of his duty. For the satisfaction of others, as 
well as for the orderly regulation of the course of instruc- 
tion in the school, there should be a clear understanding 
between him, and those by whom he is employed, on the 
subjects of oral instruction which he is to use. 

It appears then, from all which has been said, that 
either more nearly ^r more remotely ; either through the 
means of that which is calculated to excite pleasurable 
feelings, or through that which appeals to the more 
serious emotion^ the subjects chosen should be those, 
and those only, which are calculated to form and improve 
^e moral powers, and, in every respect, give a right 
direction to the mind. I shall throw myself for a few 
moments on the reader's patience, while I state to him 
my reasons for saying, that those subjects should be de- 
rived from the Bible alone. 

The Bible, then, is the book divinely appointed for the . 
religious educ'ation of mankind ; and so various are the 
modes which it uses for this purpose, that whilst the teach- 
er who makes this the source of the instruction which he 
delivers, must, if he is faithful to his subject, bring all 
which he communicates to bear on the highest and best 
interests of those under his care, it is impossible that he 
should ever be at a loss for a topic of instruction, what- 
ever may be the range of thought which be may choosQ 
iQpurau^t. 
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The principal subject of ifae Bible is the salvilioi} of 
mankind through the mediation of Jesii» Chriit. lis 
principal object is, to prepare the minds of men ta ree^iye 
this salvation^ and to model their whole character^ and 
course of thought^ and feelings, after its princ^les and 
obligations ; and this is the hi^est view of the education 
of the human mind. It implies the formation of habits 
best adapted to promote the interests of human soeie^« 
and at the same time prepared for all the great purposes 
of our existence in time and eternity. Religious educa- 
tion haSt in too many instances, failed of this result, 
because it has not been conducted on the principles here 
recommended. It has been, apparently, religious, but 
not, truly and adequately, biblical.. 

The more important truths of the Bible, connected 
immediately with the eternal interests of mankind are, 
indeed, comparatively few. They are presented to us, 
however, in every form, and under 'every figure, which 
can commend them to &e understanding and reception 
of mankind, from their most simple elements, to die 
highest mystery which they may assume. All nature, 
and almost every common relationship, event, and busi- 
ness, of life, are laid under contribution to this object, so 
that while a perfect knowledge, in every form in which 
they are there presented to our notice, of those things 
which are of the highest importance to us, is made to in- 
clude the knowledge of whatever may, in a subordinate 
degree, interest and improve the mind ; the attainment 
of all which is absolutely necessary to our future welfare, 
is at the same time placed within, the reach of every age 
and capacity, a hght to the path of every human being in 
the road to heaven. 

Considered then^ in reference to the miost impotlant of 
its truths, the Bible may be regarded as the most sku^e 
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of compositions, purposely accommodating itself to the 
capacity of even infancy itself; and, whether by its plain 
statements, its familiar figures, or its higher mysteries 
calling into action and enlightening the minds of every 
dads and age of human beings. But considered, as I 
wish here also to consider it, as a book of general edmce^ 
tion, the Bible requires, even for its common reading, 
extensive information. Though it instructs the unlearned 
sufficiently for all the purposes of final salvation, it yet 
unfolds its beauties and it? glory, and more extensively 
effect^ ,the present purpose for Which it was given, in pro- 
portioiMLS, together with a mind stlbmissive to the teaching 
of God's Spirit, $^e bring to ite consideratiop a more 
extensive and enlarged- concurrent knowledge. 

In this wider view of the Bible, however, as a bOok of 
universal education, there are truly important distinctions' 
to be held. The various forms which the prihcipal truths 
of the Scripture assume, may be made to arrange them- 
selves under different classes, under each of which, the 
same truth will present itself in a manner either more dif- 
ficult or more easy to be understood, as ^* milk for babes, . 
or as strong meat for them who are of riper years." • A 
child may not be able to comprehend a doctrine under 
every form in which it may, there present itself to pur view ; 
but there are isome, it rtj^y be only one, in which he will 
be able to understai?d it As a plain statement it may 
present nothing to his view on which he can fix an intelli- 
gent thought, but clothed in a figure, presented to him in 
an emblem, illustrated by a relation of life with which 
he is well acquainted, it may gain admission to his mind 
and rightly impress his heart. The types, and ceremonies, 
and prophecies, as well as the many other characters which 
truth assumes, are in some instances more remote and 
difficult, and in others bear then* explanation on their sur- 
13* 
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itfe of H lAoffe Mtoktontal iiMinre, smch av theifiiuttHtknUi 
iMelk are taken fr<Ml natural histoiy, eustoms, ani tradM^ 
tlia reUgioas truth may be altogether hidden from the vi^m? 
6f an in&nt, but ita elements are witfun his reaol^ aild<lil9 
ia prepared for ttie future comprehenaion of it y/AmA he i» 
accurately iafovmed in tibat which is brought fomv^rd only 
fo illustrate it. 

An extensive rm^ of iniStcuction is thus opened beA^re 
the teacher of an Infiints' School in the idmost numbeiv 
less topics of the sacredi volume. His duty mrffl be, Uy 
make a judicious selection ; and whilst iM^iRlt^oses, 
which must be his first Aject, %o impress .de%1yan the 
minds and hearts of the childr^i those paits .whi^^ta of 
fjtud highest importance to them, he must also constantly 
eodeavdnr to increase the store of genenil infetmatioD 
wUoh they may possess. 

JkBRAHGEMfiNT OF THE SUBJECTS OF ORAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

After the forgoing remarks I shall arrange &e to|iica» 
out of which ihe teacher may select suitable sobjtets for 
oval iivstruction under ihe fottowing heads. The iintt 
principles of cfur religion. The duties which are enjoined 
upon us as flowing from those principles. The devo^ 
tional parts of Sorifpture. The figurative parts which ilhis* 
trnte' die principles of our faith ; such as the^emWems^ 
^rpesy and pard^lea of S^pture. The ittustfation of Ibe 
effects of religion where duly leceived, and also of tiie 
jbarful consequences of a neglect of it ; which «>• found 
in the naviafives and examples of tfie saered vviaiiie. 
Tki& more striking evidences of the divine ^njgift aad 
itaapinition of the Seriptiires, wUch they conliMi wiMk 
temaeUres $ as 1km Pr^haoies «md Miraeles. 74» shIk 
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jl^tii wAmsik C0ID6 inadentolly under our noticet but wliMi 
aM itttt9tiatiYe« m vaitous ways, of the exact int^tiOfi 6i 
ScQptwne; by which I mtend ceremomal offieeai aihd 
observatioes, sects^ ORistoms, natuial faistotyt tnuHs^ g«o*- 
p^hji and the kmguage of ike sacred vohime. The 
pnneipal w<»d8 whidi most frequenliy occur m the Bible^ 
And in the last place, the maxima of common life which 
ace to be derived from Scripture. 

I shall endeavour to simplify my intentton in reference 
to each of these topics. 

' I. The First Principles of our Relioiok. 

It cannot, be too earnestly pvessed on &e considers^ 
tion <^ those to whom the education of the young is 
committed, that it is necessary, not only to form a charac- 
ter, which shall appear to be, in its more prominent points* 
in han|iiony with what religion commafitds, but to commu- 
nicate also to the mind the principles from which that 
chaiadef is to take its ri^. Education must commenoe 
whei-e the Bible begins it. The foimdationa of it must be 
laid in the great truths of ChristiaBity, or it is not a Chris- 
tian education. Until this is umrersally acknowledged, 
ge^ral education and especially infant educa^n, wiU not 
produce the happy consequences which ought to be ex- 
pected fr<»n it. Children may,^ for* a time, be kept out of 
the way of danger : they mi^ be instructed in the arts of 
life : 9om<» general maxims of good conduct may be stored 
up ki their memory, but their education as Christians, vfiXL 
not have been even attempted. No blessing ean be 
looked for from God on our labours, until we use ^ 
msans which God himself has appoanled for obtaining it 

It is said to be impossible that infants should be brought 
toctaipMhendtheprincij^esofourftitk The Mtttiok is 
iiMrin«d0«h41e88,by tbiMw wk« am least ao^wAli^Wi* 
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the powers of infancy. Religion is, m fact, one of the 
veiy first things which a child can be brought to undeir^ 
stand, because its first principles are, in some sense, in 
accordance with the earUest movements of the mind. At 
whatever period of life the heart begins to know what &9JH 
is, at that period it may be brought to comprehend the 
good which is opposed to it. And I would not be sup- 
posed to wish to restrict this remark to actions, but to ex- 
tend if to principles also. When a child, for instance, 
does a bad action, he may be brought to discover the evil 
within his own bosom, from which the iaction flowed. He 
may learn then the contrary to this. The habit of self^ 
examination, thus implanted, is the first step to true vital 
religion. It will lead to an inward comparison of what is 
right and what is wrong ; and thus open the way to those 
principles which have most to do with th« secret regulation 
of the heart and the affections^ v 

And, moreover, there is a vast difference between the 
effort of mind to contemplate truth in its simple^ature, . 
and to contemplate it as a subject of controversy. The 
VQry names which it assumes, as a subject of controversy, 
often tend to perplex the understanding of the unsophisti- 
cated* Infants must be taught the principles of religion 
as subjects liable to no doubt, in the language of truth it- 
self, and in those forms which may most easily commend it 
to their mental reception. In some instances, indeed, the 
progress towards the comprehension of the subject pro- 
posed, may be through the elements of which it is formed, 
and what the child learns only to submit his mind to as a 
wholes in the first instance, he may afterwards be brought, 
step by step, to understand more clearly and feel more 
deeply. 

Children may be brought to understand their natural in- 
clination to do what is wroii^,wlHch, without the use of the 
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. term in "which it is held as a doctrine of the church, is, i« 
o^r words, the coosequenGC of the &11, and the cormp* 
tion of their nature. They may he hrought to know that ' 
Christ died in order that their sins might he forgiren, 
which will be to them the doctrine of the atonement ; that 
they cannot do what is right of themselves without the 
gracious aid of God's Spirit, which is the foundation of 
the doctrine of the Holy Ghost ; that there is but one 
God ; that Christ did the works and spake the words, and 
put forth all the attributes of God ; ^at the Holy Ghost 
is acknowledged in the Bible as God, which will prepare 
their minds for il/e doctrine of the Holy Trinity. These 
aiid many other truths of the word of God may be thus 
taught to the merest infant, who will learn them effectually, 
long before he is able to leam them perfectly. 

II. The Duties ENJomsn upon us in Scripture as 

FLOWnfG from the PRINCIPLES OP OUR ReLIGION« 

This subject might be treated very much in the same 
way as the last. It is manifest that both the number and 
the character of the duties which we propose to impress . 
on the mind of a child, will be influenced by the principles 
to which we refer them. A few merely human virtues 
will be sufficient to carry a man creditably through the 
business of life. The number will not be very consiidera- 
bly increased, if we refer our actions to those secondary 
authorities alonis by which God is pleased to govern the 
world : the commands of a parent, the magistrate, or the 
laws of our country^ The only proper view of our duties 
to God, our neighbours, and ourselves, is ^at wbk^ the 
Bible gives ; and ^ only adequate principles from whick 
these duties will flow, are there stated, and placed in cott- 
nexion with the results whic)^ Ihey produce, Tkim prinei* 
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^les of religion, indeed, and the duties of a religious life 
are iniseparable. Dissolve their unity an^ they severally 
lose their clmracter.' Principle becomes speculation, 
and duty self-interest. 

But, it may be asked, what duties of a religious nature 
must we make the subjects of Oral Instruction. Those, 
1 answer, which are more particularly suitable to the age \ 
and circumstances of children. Truth, honesty, forgive- 
ness, love, faith, prayer, obedience to parents, diligence, 
and many others, they may be brought to understand and 
to adnpire. 

Whatever duty however is brought under the notice of ^ 
children, must be taught in a manner adapted to their age 
and circumstances. In these things, as well as all otl^ers, 
they will think as a child, and must be taught as children. 
There are few duties I believe, which may not be traced 
into the first principles of which they are formed.- To 
enter for instance into that of prayer, we must habituate 
our minds to conceive the following truths. God is every 
where. God sees me. God can hear what I say. God 
can do all things. God is merciful through Jesus Christ. 
God will listen to my prayer. These and other truths may 
be illustrated and explained to the child, in reference to 
the duty which is to be impressed on his mind ; and when 
he is made to comprehend these elements of every faith- 
ful address to the throne of heaven, prayer will become 
simple and intelligent. 

It will be the part of the teacher to arrange in his own 
mind the several duties which he may think suitable to the 
age of infancy, and to accustom himself to contemplate 
the elenittits of which they are formed, and the connexion 
which they hold with the great principles of all true belief ; 
that he may be prepared to instruct his little charge to' 
their present and eternal welfare. 
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^ m. Thb Dbvotional parts of Scriptur«» 

Hie progress jof religious educatioqi^ iir the mi«d is 
very much attested by the increase of &e devotional feel- 
ing of the heart. Nofir the Bible evidently proposes to 
encourage tbis feeling. It is a book of discipline m refer- 
ence to prayer. Educsition then^ according to the Bibles 
is not complete until the mind is furnished with tho^e 
thoughts which are suitable in our contemplation 4:>f the 
Divine Being, or when drawing near to his foot-stooL < 

The nrst prajUfi doubtiess> which a child should leam^ 
and which should be thproughly expl^uned t^ him is the 
Lord's Prayer. It is, howeyer, the excellence of this 
form, that it expresses every desire ^hich we can possibly 
offer at the throne of Divine Mercy. But this circum- 
stance, while it elevates our conception of its perfectness, 
seems at t6e same time to prescribe a wide range of reli- 
gious knowledgeJ^d feeling to him who makes use of it 
The devotion of |^ whole of the .sacred volume is ex- 
pressed in the simple language of the prayer which our 
Lord thus taught us. In order then ta prepare the minds 
of the children for the right use of it, other devotional 
parts of the sacred volume should be occasionally com- 
mitted to ths^ -memory. Many parts of the Psalms, with 
other selections, may be made use of for this purpose ; but 
in this and every other instance, the teacher should care- 
fully accompany the learning of the words, with the most 
siinple interpretation o^ them which he may be able to 
command. Nothing is more desirable in the education 
of m&acy than to teach a child to pray intelligently. 
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IT. The figurative parts of Scripture, which 

ItXUBTRATE the PRmciPLES OF tfUR FAITS ; SUCH 
A« UfBtEMS, TTPE8, AUD PARABLEfl. 

Hem we enter on that kind of language %liich ^eernsr, 
in a peculiar manner/to addrMB itself te the mind of 
In&ncy, and is the first step at which Ibaowledge of a 
general character is associated with ihat which is reli- 
gious. In figures, ideas embody ftemselves, and, Vk^ 
Ibe olijects around us, seek admission to the mind by the 
aid of the senses. They are more easily understood, 
more deeply ifnpressed, apd are far longer retained, than 
when they are addressed to us by simple words Alone. 

EMBLEMfl. 

The language of Emblems is of v«ry comi|Hm use in 
te Sor^itures. Knowledge, for instance, and emotioifr of 
pleasure, and especially holiness, are compared to dm 
light of day ; while ignorance and discomfefljtipnd sin 
and death, are set before ifp under the figure of wkness. 

There is a peculiar benefit likely to arise from a 
eourse of explanatory instruction in Ihe emblems of Scrip* 
ture. It will accustom the mind, firom the eariiest periods 
of life, to regard nature as a book of religious know- 
ledge. Oil every page of which is inscribed something, in 
the observation of which we shall be the better, both for 
time and lor eternity. The fiuitfiil tree, the green pasture, 
die peii^Mfiil flock, die kind and carefid shepheid, the 
bloom of spring, file summer's verdure, the sear leaf of 
autumn, the stilhiess of winter,— ^ill will have a voice, 
Biiich win lead tfie heart from die eztonal forms of things 
to the fv«alapiritual 8afa|ects wtiu^ they are made, in the 
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saoned volume, to illustrate, — to that God, " in whom we 
lire and move, and have our being." 

V TYPES* 

Many of the Types of Scripture may be made, with the 
best effect, the subjects oforal instruction ii^ an Infants' 
School. It will be incumbent on the teacher to select, 
those which are more simple in their application, and to 
show their exact fulfilment in the events narrated in the 
New Testament. 

1. Some of the sacrifices of the Jewish church will be 
easily explained in this manner, especially those of the 
morning and the evening service, and of the passover. 

2. Some of the events which happened to the church in 
her journey through the wilderness, will also aflfbrd sub- 
jects for ibstruction ; as the raising of the serpent on the 
pole, and the flowing^ of the water from the rock. 

3. The events, moreover, of the lives of some in- 
dividuals, whose history is given in the Old Testament, 
which are said to have been typical, may be arranged under 
the same head. Moses and Joshua, and others, are of 
this character. 

4. Nor need he hesitate to follow a parallel, where 
such may pi'esent itself, in the life of any of the saints of 
the older 'dispensation, and that of our blessed Saviour, 
with the purpose of impressing more deeply on the minds 
of the eluldren the facts in each instance, althou^ no ty- 
pical allusion is said to have existed. 

PARABLES. 

We have the best justification of the use of the Parables 
of Scnptmnein tlie inatnietion of the young, inte filet, that 
14 
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they were used by our blessed Lord lumself for tbe pur- 
pose of communicating knowledge to the most ignorant. 
They are, in their nature, calculated to amuse at the same 
time as &ey instruct Much incidental information may 
be given in the course of explanation which is pttrsued,~and 
whilst they will, in their nature, remain longer on the 
memory of the infants, than many other forms in which 
knowledge aan be clothed; they will convey elways a 
clearer intention, especially when made concurrent with 
the other modes of instruction pursued in the school. 

V. Illustration of the effects of Religion, where 

DULY RECEIVED, AND OF THE FEARFUL CONSB- 
aUENCES OP A NEGLECT OF IT ; WHICH ARE 'FOUND 

IN THE Narratives and Examples of Scripture. 

These will afford an interesting and truly beneficial 
course of instruction in an Infants' School. 



NARRATIVES. 

There are few, when reflecting on. their own religious 
history, who cannot call to mind the very early impression 
of some of the Narratives of the sacred volume on their 
feelings. The teacher must bear in mind, that the narra- 
tive is not the final end which he is to keep in view. The 
story of Scripture is given, not to amuse but to instruct; 
— ^to instruct in such a manner as may be most likely to 
impress and produce permanent results. The narratives 
there presenting themselves are always connected with 
pnnciples ; and those principles he must search out, and 
explain, after the recital of the stoxy. 
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1. The narratives may be the subjects of instructioii, 
either in distinct histories of the lives of individucds, and ^ 
thus expose to view many incidents, illustrating diffwen^ 
topics ; as the life of Joseph* 

2* Or they may, perhaps more properly, be confined to . 
certain incidents, which may be more accurately followed 
out and explained : as, the passing of the Red Sea ; 
Daniel in the den of lions ; and others. 

EXAMPLES. 

The many Examples of the sacred volume abo afford 
a fruitful source of instruction in an Infants' School., 
They are scattered over the page of Scripture, — a cloud 
of witnesses to the power of religion, and of the awful 
consequences of the dominion of. sin. There are many 
benefits likely to arise from this mode of instruction. 
It is always of a practical tendency, and brings religion 
into the action of common life. — (See Note G.) 

For both the above purposes, the judicious teacher can . 
never be at a loss for subjects of instruction. Generally 
speaking, however, the life of our blessed Saviour will 
afford the best instances which he can use. He cannot 
do better than recur frequently to this. It will afford the 
purest example of all which is excellent in character ; 
and it is given, not in one consecutive history, but in difr» 
tinct narratives, at each of which we seem to be invited to 
pause, and consider the model of all, which the best Chris- 
tian education, aided by the grace of God, can propose to 
effect. 
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TI« T&S MOM BTRIKINO EviDKNCKS OF THE DltlKS 

OiHoiN AMD Inspiration of Scripture, which 

THEV CONTAIN WITHIN THEMSELVES; AS THE PRO- 
PHECIES, AND THE DESCRIPTION OF MiRACLES. 

I wish here to draw a distinction between evidence, 
under the idea of a constructed argument, affording the 
reasons of our confidence in the religion which we pro- 
fess, and the principal fcicis on which the truth of that 
argument rests. In the former sense it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible that the mind of a child can receive the evidences of 
the truth of our religion ; but the same objection cannot 
lie against the presentation to the mind of a child, of the 
principal miraculous facia on which those evidences rest. 
The connexion of these facts, with the foundations of our 
hope, may for the present remain in the mind of the 
teacher. The facts themselves may be stored up in that 
of the child, hereafler to be arranged, and to form the 
foundation of his subsequent confidence ; the weapons 
with which the attacks of infidelity shall in future time be 
overcome. 

PROPHECY. 

In reference to Prophecy, for instance, you may, perhaps, 
be able to give a child only a faint idea of the nature of 
those intimations of future events; which were given to 
the earlier church ; but you may still place the facts in 
connexion under his notice. After having described the 
cffcumstances of the death of our blessed Lord, may you 
not read to him the words found in Isaiah, or in the 
Psalms, concerning this event? l^fay you not inform 
him, that these were written many hundred years before 
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our Lord lired in the world 1 May you not, without, for 
the present, giving to iJm transaction even the name of a 
prophecy, ask him, who must have informed the " holy 
men of old" of the things which they wrote 1 The feet 
will thus be impressed on the mind of the child, that, 
by the secret teaching of God, events were foretold to the 
writers of the bid Testament, and he will thus, almost . 
insensibly, Acquire a becoming habit of thought, concern- 
ing the nature and construction of that sacred book, from 
which all knowledge which is of eternal importance to him 
must be derived. 

MIRACLES. • 

V 

Similar general remarks may be made on the subject of 
Miracles. Let them be placed before the mind of a child 
as great'and undisputed facts ; and be accompanied with 
such practical remarks as naturally arise from them. If 
the teacher has the art of narration, he will be 'able to 
fix the attention,^d awaken ^the feelings of his little 
audience, at the recital of any one of these events, which 
he may make the subject of his lesson. What will be the 
result of the instruction which he has given? He has 
followed no argument, to show the place which this holds 
in the evidences of our religion ; but he has left the idea 
of a miracle on the minds of the children. They have 
heard that Christ is the Son of God. A miracle, they now 
perceive, is something beyond the power of man. They 
could not do it themselves. No human being could do it. 
It is God only who can work a miracle. But they hear 
that Christ wrought miracles when he was on earth. 
Their conceptions of the nature of the Saviour begin 
to assume a definite character. , They begin to attach the 
idea of infinity to him ; infinite wisdom, infinite compas- 

14* 
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•iooi power, goodness. They bt^ not, indeed «lde to 
reeson on the subject* It mny^ at present, only awaken 
wonder and astonishment in their minds ; but the foundsr 
tion has thus been laid, and on this the superstructure may 
be gradually raised, as education proceeds. 

VIL The Subjects which come incidentally un- 
der OUR notice, but which are illustrative, in 

VARIOUS WAYS, OF THE EXACT INTENTION OP SdRlP- 
TURE ; BY WHICH I INTEND, CEREMONIAL OFFICES 

AND Observances, Sects, Customs, Natural His- 
tory, .Trade*, Geography, and the Language 
of the Sacred Volume. 

These subjects are of a more general character, and 
touch upon other points relating to the eotii^tion of the 
human mind, besides those which are connected with reli^ 
gion. 

CEREMONIAL OFFICES AND OBSERVANCES. 

The understanding of some of the chief of these is 
absolutely necessary to an enlightened reading of the 
Bible ; and an occasional description of them may afford 
a, subject which will awaken the lively interest of the 
children. The altar, the sacrifice, the priest, may all be 
brought under frequent review. When they can under- 
stand the description of these, they may then be directed 
to the counterparts, in the more blessed dispensation of 
the, gospel, under which we ourselves have the happiness 
to Bve* 
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SECTS. 



A child will not Ioi:iig have read the New Testament 
without having met with the names of more than one of 
the peculiar Sects of the Jews. A few words will be 
» sufficient to afford him correct notions of the peculiarities 
which belonged to them, the knowledge of which will be 
a truly important assistance to the more correct under- 
standing of many parts of the ministry of our Lord. I 
need refer here to one only as an instance of what has 
been said. Will not the woe, so frequently pronounced 
by our Ljord on the Pharisees, be better appreciated by 
the child when he has heard described the personal con- 
ceit, the ostentatious alms-giving, the public devotions, 
the. proud exaction of universal respect, the broad phy- 
lacteries, and other means of display in that self-righteous 
sect? 

CUSTOMS. 

There are, moreover, many national Customs to which 
reference is incidentally made in the sacred volume, which 
are confessedly unimportant to be known* in themselves,' 
but the knowledge of whieh gives a character of truth and 
interest to the narrative where they occur. The parable 
of the virgins^ for instance ; that of the rich man and 
Lazarus ; and, not to mention other parts, the circum- 
stances of the Last Supper will be better imderstood if the 
explanation be extended to tke national customs inyolved 
in them. 
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, NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of Scripture is a subject of wider 
interest. This is also among those incidental parts, which 
are of extensive importance in the right interpretajtion of 
the most simple parts of the sacred volume. It is not, 
indeed, possible to form any correct idea of the intention 
of Scripture without a knowledge of many parts of the 
history of animated nature. But in itself this will form a 
source of interesting instruction to the children. It in- 
cludes a description of what, in many instances, <hey 
have themselves observed around them. The information 
which they receive becomes almost immediately useful 
to them. They can put much of it to the test. It gives 
a voice to nature itself, and connects what they are taught 
to revere in Scripture, and what they know concerning the 
Most High, with the common events and actions of their 
life. 

. TRADES. 

There are many Trades incidentally mentioned in 
'Scripture, both emblematically of some principal religious 
truths ; as the potter moulding the clay to his purpose, 
and also in connexion with the narratives or parables 
there o^red to our notice. These may occasionally 
form subjects of interesting and profitable instruction. 
The children are eventually to be employed in some 
manual labour. It is desirable that they should imbibe the 
habit of doing all things, as far as possible, intelligently. 
The fields, the trees, the houses, the very tools with which 
they labour, should be made the sources of thought to 
them ; that they may not pass life in a morbid indifierence 
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to eveiy Ihiiig- which does not stimulate the grosser pas* 
sions of their nature, and at last die with little more intel- 
ligeace than the brutes which perish. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The relative position and distance of some of the prin- 
cipal places mentioned in Scripture, as well as some few 
other points relating to them, should occasionally be 
described. A few facts of this nature, must ten^io add 
interest to the reading of the Scriptures, and to afford a 
clearer notion of the narratives which there present them- 
selves. 

A more" important use, however, may be made of this 
subject of oral instruction. Most of the incidents form- 
ing the narratives of Scripture are there localized by being 
described in connexion with the names of the places where 
they severally occurred. With this fact in view, the 
teacher may make the geography of Scripture speak the 
language of religious instruction to his little audience, 
and thus, whilst he fixes their attention on the locality of 
the place whose name may be mentioned, inform their 
minds on subjects of more general interest, and make the 
remembrance of events more easy by attachi](ig them to 
the idea of some place which has been described to them, 
(See Note H.) 

LANGUAGE OP SCRIPTURE. 

In this point, also,! would not claim for the children any 
more than instruction in a few plain principles suitable to 
their station in life. The occurrence of the peculiar lan- 
guage of sacred Scripture maybe made the occasion of 
coirectiiig any particular errors of speechf into which the ^ 
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children are accustomed to fall, or any provincialisms to 
winch, from local circumstances, they may be liable. 
These things may be unimportant in themselves, but I 
am at a loss to know why an erroneous mode of speech 
lidiould not be corrected, and I am fully persuaded that 
accuracy in this respect is one of the subordinate means 
of a clearer understanding of the verbal intention of the 
Scriptures, or of any other book which may fall into the 
hands of the children. 



VIII. The Principal Words which may occue in 

THE Bible. 

The explanation of the principal words of the Scriptures 
will be another abundant source of instruction in an In- 
fants' School. This will answer a twofold purpose. It 
will be found to throw much light on the intention of Scrip- 
ture itself, and it will be a subject of general interest and 
importance. The words occurring in scripture are those 
which are of ordinary use in the business of life, or in 
every other book which may be read. The explanation 
of them will thus come immediately into effect. It will 
aid the infants in the acquirement of language, whilst it 
renders the art of reading a source of greater amusement 
and knowledge to them. — (See Note I.) 

IX. The Maxims of Common Life, derived from 

Scripture. 

It is within the observation of every person, at all ac- 
quainted with the general habits of the poor, that the con- 
duct of their life is very frequently regulated by a few sim- 
ple maxims. These maxims are sometimes of the most 
depraved and corrupt nature, and frequently seem to offer 
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t jiudfication to conduct which is saQctioned by the lawtf 
neither of God nor of man. The tendency to adopt and 
to be regulated by these maxims is manifest Let us then 
use it to the best purposes. It is the intention of the Bible 
to fiU the mind with maxims of a higher wisdom, and 
by these to guide the conduct of mankind in every station 
and in every lawful pursuit. It must be our endeavour to 
forai the character, in reference to^the most common ac- 
tions of life, afler the best model. Let the mind then be 
stored with a few wise maxims of common life, derived 
from any part of the sacred writings, but perhaps especially 
&om those of Solomon. The selection need not be re- 
stricted to what is suitable alone to infancy, but extended 
to that, which may fortify the bosom against the early 
emotiotns of the baser passions, or direct the energies in 
the pursuit of reasoaable good. I mention, as instances 
only, the following. 
" A good name is rather to be chosen than ^at riches." 
"He that is slow to anger is better than the inighty." 
" The soul of the sluggard desireth and hath nothing : 
but the soul of the diligent shall be made fat." 
" Treasures of wickedness profit nothing." 
** He that walketh uprightly walketh surely r" 
Maxims of this nature may be, explained and illustrated 
in various ways, and while they form a subject of suitable 
instruction for the presentf will be of use to the instructed, 
through the whole of their subsequent Ufe. 
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2. lfi£ UBQTS OF ORAL INSTRSrCTION IN AN INFANTS' 
SCHOOL. 

As much has been &iber implied or said in ihe foregoing 
part of this chsBLpter on the subject of this section, it will 
not be necessaiy to detain the reader by offermg many 
more remarks upon it. 

Grenerally speaking, then, the teacher should limit the 
subjects of oral instruction to the object which he pro- 
poses to effect. It is not sufficient that the subject is in 
itself, under some supposable circumstances, useful, to , 
justify him m bringing it under the notice of the children; 
much less are the limits of his own knowledge to be the 
limits of the instruction which he proposes to give. A 
subject may be useful in itself, but not useftil to them. It 
may in itself be desirable to be known, but not at present 
desirable that they should know it. It may be known to 
the teaeheir himself, but serve no other purpose but that of 
displaying his own acquirements, or perple^g the infants, 
in being brought bef<»e them. It cannot be too fre- 
quently laid down in a manual of instruction for infants, ' 
that knowledge is at present to be communicated to them, 
chiefly for the effect whick the acquirement of it is likely 
to produce on their moral feelings^ They had better be 
left in ignorance than be pufied up with conceit, or be in 
any way the worse disppsed for their knowledge. 

The teacher will find another limit to his oral instruction 
in the actual capabilities of the children under' his care. 
To teach words is a most subordinate part of the object 
before him, and never, indeed, to be attempted, but with 
the purpose of early explanation. He must jpropose 
to teach things^ to fill the mind with ideas, and to erect 
bis edifice of knowledge slowly and intellig^idy, as the 
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sereral parts and elements of it unfold tliemselTes to the 
comprehension of the instructed* He will discover what 
tiiej can comprdiend by making the attempt He may 
repeat that attempt under different foims, if he find it faU 
in the maimer in which it is first made ; but he roust 
always be prepioed to lay aside a subject of oral instruc- 
ti<Mi, if he find that he has been mistaken in thinking it 
suitable to the capacities of children. 

It may be supposed that the foregoing arrangement of 
the subjects of instruction is^ on the face of it, an instance 
of transgression of the rule which has now been suggested. 
I would beg, however, to remind the reader, that a manual 
of the character of that which is now before him, is in- 
tended for the. teacher, and not for the learner ; and that 
especially in reference to oral instruction, which, afler all, 
must be chiefly entrusted to himself, no system of Ies8<m8 
could, or ought to be definitely laid down. It is not in- 
tended, then, that the arrangement should be followed as 
a syiitem to be commenced and completed withr ev^ 
child admitted into the establishment. It is rather placed 
before the teacher as a scheme which he may use as his 
own judgment may dictate, selecting what he may think 
suitable to his little audience, and wholly or partially omit- 
ting the rest The object 1>U9 been to ifto w, that a system 
of instruction, to any extent, may be erected, and effec- 
tually carried forward on the basis of the Bible alone. 

I shall risk the danger of repetition when I add here, 
also, that under each individual topic brou^ forward in 
the arrangement, a restriction is implied. Those several 
topics are in themselves to be regarded as separate from 
all the rest, and not as forming part of a scheme which is 
necesst^Eiljr to be pursued throughout And under each 
head a jfi^ioioins selection is to be made of those particu- 
lar sobjeejts yMA are suitable to As capadties of the 
15 
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cUdTMU 1m ftii ta>w Ab mm ge m e n t may be rtgnritJ 
ai oC tte Ugbeft impoitaaee m tho nligio«i edoeaiioii 
friHehilu.pMpoMdtoghF»min Iiifiaita*S^o«^ OIm 
priaeiple wdl imi^Aiiled, one {Mroeept deeply erifareed, one 
^pe ngMy undentood, one prophecy cleaify expAiined, 
one mtiacle stored iq» in ihe recollection, one dcTOtioBal 
paflsage deliver^ over to the heart, one maxim of fife pro- 
perly understood, may, in their resalts, be of infimte mo- 
ment IB the subsequent formation of the character of the 
chikL 

Some of the subjects of oral instruction, incideotal to 
the principal subjects of the sacred volume, such as natmral 
history^ tvades, &c. are in their nature less nearly 'con- 
nected with the object chMy proposed to the mind of a 
teacb^ ^ an Iitfaals' Sdiool, nor is it necessary to re- 
strict them to ^t object Other limits must be sought to 
the usfd«0f these subjects in the oral instruction of the in- 
fants. The discretion of the teacher himself will best 
suggest those limits. In reference to &bse which do not 
immediately, beat on the formation of character, in the in- 
struction of the young, it is desimble-to confine ourselves 
to that iN^uch may be useful in the business of life. Na- 
tural bistoiy and trades and other things may be tau^t» 
chiefly indeed in such a mamidr as to Hlustrate those parts 
of Scripture where the mei^on of them incidentally occurs, 
but subordinately also, as the particulars of them are likely 
to present themselves to the learner ia the subsequent 
course of life. But it will be the result of negligence on 
the part of the teacher if, in this part of his instn»^on, as 
well as all others, he do not keep in viftw the improvenient 
of the moral feelings of his little flock, and endeavour to 
effect a benefit by some remote allusion, which Hkb natura 
q£ his. subject does not allow him to. attempt by adiiect 
appeal tp their understaadiDg and to their.heut. 
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Jl child has been sabataatially benefited by the diaci- 
pline of m Infants' School, when, after having been pre- 
pared for subsequent mstruction in other Schools, he 
leaves it, disposed to nuke Telig|<ii|4!be chief object of his 
pursuit in tlus world ; and, in subservience to the gl<»7 of 
God, to seek his own present and eternal happiness in 
connexion with the real interests of his fellow-creatures ; 
blessed himself, and a blessing to all around him. 



NOTES. 



Note A. 

- SCHEME OF INSTRUCTION. -«- - - 

It win be obvious to the reader of the preceding manual 
that the scheme of instruction which is offered to his no- 
tice on the opposite page contains little more than a gene- 
ral outline of the duties to be ordinarily performed in an 
In&nts' School. In order to make his system complete, 
the teacher must draw up a subsidiary list, for the manage- 
ment of the institution which he superintends. The re- 
marks which follow are intended to assist him in filling up 
this important part of his arrangements. They will cpn- 
tain an explanation of the least obvious parts of the scheme 
which is now before him, under the heads of, — ^The Ordi- 
naiy Business of the School, and The Intervals. 

L THE ORDINART BUSINESS OF THE SCHOOL; 

JhsMibUng of the School. 

One quarter of an hour is appropriated to the assembling 
of the school, before the regular business of the day is 
suffered to commence. It is desirable that great exact- 
ness should be observed on this point ; and that, to estab- 
lish a habit of order amongst the children, the doors should 
be, for a time, &Btened after that period has expired. 
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As dMsrenler, the cluldren should be directed to seat 
themselves in their places in absolute silence, tiiat thejr 
inaj be prepared for the solemn duty with which die occu- 
patiim of ^ daj is to commence. 

Prayer and Singing. 

The duties of the day should commence and terminate ' 
with prayer and singing. Both should be introduced, that 
the greatest privilege of a human being, as well as the 
highest duty which he owes to his Creator, may be pre- 
sented eariy to the mind, in the character of cheerfulness 
as well as solemnity. 

The form of prayer which is, in some instances, used, is 
inserted at the end of the present volume. — (See Note K.) 

The manner of using this prayer is the following : — 

One of the oldest boys kneels, in a central place, witfi 
the prayer on a^ stand before him ; and at a suitable dis- 
tance another boy is placed in front of another copy of the ' 
same prayer, jvfailst the whoje of the rest of the school 
kneel, with their ^es towards the wall, at their places 
around the room. The first boy, when all is reduced to ab- 
solute stillaess, and the master who stands by his side 
touches him, or gives him some other noiseless sign, be- 
gins to read the form, slowly and distinctly, sentence by 
sentence ; and the second boy, alone, repeats each sen- 
tence aAer him. At the conclusion, the whole school unite 
with them in pronouncing solemnly, and sentence by sen- 
teace, the Lord's Prayer. 

It IB desirable that, before the prayer b begun, whfle 
the duldreo are all on their knees, the teacher should say 
aloud flome suitable text of sciiptore, calculated to fix theiir 
attention on the duty which diey are about to perform. 
** Thecejesof the Loid are in everyplace." ^ Jesus said* 
16* 
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mxSht little oUldrea to come unto me, and foibidtbem not; 
for of sach u the kingdom of heaven." 

When they have risen from their kneea, the children may 
\)e tUrected to sing about two verses, of some suitable 
hymn, as part of the devotions of the day. Let it be re- 
membered, that the prayer and the hymn are not of the na- 
ture of lessons, and should not, therefore, be interrupted 
as they proceed, on account of any slight inaccuracy. If 
any improvement is to be suggested, it had better be ma^e 
the subject of conversation after the school has assumed 
the usual form for instruction. 

The prayer and hymn will occupy about five minutes of 
the quarter of an hour which is appropriated to them ; the 
other ten minutes may be spent in practising the art of 
singing. A few simple tunes will be the utmost, -peihaps, 
which can be taught. The children should learn these 
^ well, always beating time with their hands as Ihey sing. 
By this means attention is kept alive, and the whole scImm^ 
will soon be brought to perform this lessonin exact unisfHi. 
To lead the school in beating time, a child should be 
placed in the rostrum, with the tambourine in his hand. 
The teacher will soon discover that his tiine-leader mast 
be selected, not for his age, but for the accuracy of his ear. 
Not unfrequently some of the youngest infants of a school 
can. do this far better than those which have been longest 
under instruction. 

•Addition, <$•<;. 

When the quarter of an hour has arrived at idiich the 
tables of numbers are to be recited from the rostrum, the 
teacher must dkect which table is to be used, and in which 
mode it is to be said over. The first, second, or third ta- 
ble, from the parts to the whole* or firom the whole to the 
parts, from lower to higher numbers, or firom higher to 
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lower mniabers. la order to comtnimioate his wisfaes on 
this sabject to the monitors of the school, it will be better 
for him to begin the lesson himself, which they will knoi;!^ 
how to follow, without puzzling their minds with the place 
which it holds in the system of instruction. 

The private list of the teacher should appropriate to 
each day a certain mode of reciting the tables of numbers^ 
that each may be practised twice or three times in the week. 

Spelling. 

The subsidary list of the teacher must contain also an 
arrangement of lessons in spelling. Those which are re- 
peated after a monitor of the school, at the rostrum, are 
various. Some enter into the earliest parts of the system 
of reading, and must therefore be frequently said over ; 
whilst others are of a more general nature, and will need 
only occasional repetition. The singing of the first syl- 
lables will be mentioned again, hereafter. Parts of the 
moniior's lessons should occur, at least, once in every day. 
The other spelling lessons may occupy the other quarter 
of an hour allotted to this part of instruction. Considera- 
ble discretion will be necessary, on the part of the teacher, 
in making the proper arrangements, under this head. He 
will see the propriety of a frequent repetition of the more 
useful and common words, rather than the introduction of 
those which will afford, in the spelling of them, rather a 
trial of skill, than the increase of confirmation of servicea- 
ble knowledge. 

Spelling printed Words^ on Tins. 

It has been recommended in the Manual, that the tins 
be divided into different sets, according to the number of 
dassea in the school, and the difficulty of the words im- 
printed on them. It is desiraUe that the trays in which 
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die &fl are placed should be numbered, and diat the 
teacher's private list should contain an exact aoconntof 
the words in each tiay. In the lowest classes it may, per- 
haps, be better that xthe trays should be seldom dianged ; 
but, in the six highest classes, if the school contain more 
than that number, they should not be used by the same 
class more than one day at each time. The trays will 
thus pass through the six highest classes once in every 
week. The order in which the trays are to pass through 
these classes, will be arranged in the subsidiary list. 

Reading. 

Reading is practised in the clasi^-room, with single 
classes, under the care of the mistress. A twofold divi- 
sion of lessons, for this purpose, will present itself to the 
teacher for insertion in his list. The children will read, 
either to acquire the art, cfr to acquire knowledge by as- 
sistance of the art. Now it will be better, not to imite 
these two objects in the same lesson. ' If they are to 
learn to read, let reading be the only object If they read 
for intelligence, then let the lesson be one which will give 
them the least trouble in the reading. Both of these must, 
by all means, be practised. For the art of reading, the 
same lesson should not be used more than twice, lest hav- 
' ing acquired the general intention of it, the children should 
pass it over according to their previous knowledge of the 
words, without actual reading. For explanation, the les- 
son should be chosen which the children have frequently 
read, and which they can go through without difficulty. — 
Th8 teacher must keep both these points in view, in ar- 
mnpng this fart of his subsidiary list; 
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JMikmeUe* 

The teacher's list must contain an arrangement of les- 
sons on arithmetic ; but as the acquirement of his children, 
in this art, will at any time be small, it must be made to 
miit the present circumstances of the school. Sometimes, 
while in the class-room, the class will have to do a sum on 
the silent teacher, sometimes to write figures, and occa- 
sionally to do a sum on slates by themselves. All must 
be done in order ; but, at the same time, in a manner suita- 
ble to the actual state of the children immediately under 
the care of the teacher. 

Tables. 

Whatever it is proposed to teach the children from these 
tables, should be recorded, arranged, and appropriated to 
their suitable times, for recital, in the subsidiary list 

Stories of Scripture^ tcith Pictures. 

Explanatory reading with the aid of pictures is here in- 
tended. All which is necessary on this point, is that when 
the children have acquired the art of reading with suffi- 
cient fluency to surmount the common difficulties which 
occur, the arrangement in the list should be so made as to 
keep up a pleasing variety. It would be extremely de* 
aiiable if a selection of prints should be made containing 
consecutively the principal events of the life of our Lord.* 
Under these circumstances a course of instruction mi^t 
be arran^d so as to impress the minds of the chfldren 
with these events, in the order whidi they are placed before 
us in the sacred yolume^ and a sufficient time woi^ tHaepm 
before they came in tuni again, to leave room for novelty 
and interest 
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ConoersaUonal Ifiainidjoiiy ^c* in the Gallery 

The arramgement of this part of the subsidiaiy list^ will 
require the particular attention of the teacher. He mai$t 
liave before him all the differ^it modes and subjects of 
Instruction to be pursued in this division of the systeiiM 
and from them make that selection which he proposes to 
use in Sis school. He will find that different subjects are 
suitable to the different modes of instruction. This will 
be the first part of his arrangement He may then think 
it right to appropriate a, particular mode of instruction to 
each day of the week. This will form another part of his 
scheme. It will, perhaps be desirable to leave the selec- 
tion of the subjects, when once arranged under their seve- 
ral modes of instruction, to the day when the partioolar 
mode is used. It will be obvious that this part of the sub- 
sidiary list can never be absolutely complete. The teacher 
must always keep it on his mind, and add to it as events 
may arise, or as subjects present themselv,es to him. 

MisctUaneoua Suhjects^fw the Rostrum. 

There are several lessons <d an occasional aatare, 
whieh cannot be arranged under any distinct head, but 
which may be ^constructed in some form eaiculated to 
amuse the children, and properly occii^y the last quMrfer 
of an hour of the morning, when they may be suj^posed to 
begin to feel weary of their occupation. These seem 
particularly to demand aplaee in ^e list of the teaeh^, 
Vtdhe^may cooatantLv add to tiiem whatever he n^y learn 
qol ai^ hand, of a nature ok oace diort, amusing 'snd 
ittstcuciive* The JbUonsog are aien«ieMd as iii0t«Me0 
only of what is here the subject of allusion. The five 
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> wkick die flMnitor nutynnxM, at the same timd 
poimiBg to tiie flvguw to ^i4riich flicy severally bBlong. 
The aeamniB, whh d&e date of Hienr eommencement. The 
names of the days of the week, and of the months of the 
year. The number of days in each month. To these 
may be added the names of the books of Scripture, and 
other subjects of a more instructive character. Subjects 
of a less serious 6ast, have in some instances been put 
into verse, and maybe sung, with tiie beat of the tambou- 
nne, by the whole scho<4 together. Here, however, as 
in afl other parts of the system, every thing must be done 
in order. The teacher's list must appoint each lesson to 
tlie day of the week in which it is to be recited. 

Examination in the Gallery. 

The arrangement of this part of his duty will cause the 
teacher as much consideration as the other part of the 
instruction pursued in the gallery. The list should con- 
tain an orderly plan of exannnation for every lesson which 
is taught in the large room. When this has been effected 
the difficulty will have been surmounted. All which ^ 
teacher will then have to do will be to adapt 1^ explana- 
tions, and examinations to the lessons which the children 
have been saying over in the large room during the day. 
He most, h(iwerer, appoint some days of the week to 
sp^mg, and others to numbers. Under eaeh, the coume 
i^ch he will pursue, must have been previously laid down 
in his own mind. 

Hymns. 

The tmedier nost regard hymns under twe^dlstHiet 
W9m* In one, Ihey are to be leaamed by htiart #om n 
rat the nMtraai,andi»ttte <jlliert cmly ^e<»ted for 
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A purpose of explanation. ^ 
fmoB have a place assigned to t\\- 
on of the school. The only arr a * 
» rostrum, injthe teacher's privo^^ * 
r .first lines of those which ^ ^ 
lemoiy. . 

Writing • 
Writing is one of the occup^^ 
f the school, in the afternoon* 
lade on this subject must be sl^^ ^^ 
ress of the children. - It will ^^ ^ 
f letters and figures, uid in ^^■-^ 
il divisions of the art which mjr^^^ 
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Sewing, Knitting, or othe^ 

Works of industry are intro^ 
ito an Infants' School. TIb. 
uiety to the children in Ae 1«, 
tainment of faciUty in the pr^^ 

not, moreover, without its e " 
tti» of those who learn. It 
B habit of perseverance, an 
ering many opportunities to 
manliness and order. 



Repetition 
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to which the teacher lum^ 
"I depend entirely upon the o 
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";) iiables on the tins, taught by the 
ri in their classes in the large room. 
I nifl syllables of four letters, afler the 
' 'm their places in the large room. 
^yl J rubles on the tins,-r-the children 
' sn the large room. 
hiuJ syllables, whose sound differs 
imatiort of the letters, afler the mo- 
; tlif ir places, in the large room, 
-yllnbles on the tins, — the children 
in the large room, 
(^cr the monitor in the rostrum, the 
^ — rt>e children in their places in the 
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tni* words on the tins, — the children in 
- *»* fhc large room. 

1^ ^ elected from the earliest read- 

'■niu their places in the large room, 

I i ihi.^ clftss-room. 

,— the higher classes in the class- 

iutte instruction of the mistress of 



Horg on the black board, — all the 
r the higher classes with the mis- 

.li ruled slates, — ^the older ohildren 
bit* classes in the large room, or imme- 
t tjie mistress in the class-room* 
vTd^f inscribed by the masteir on 
^Oder children in &e class-room, or 
^ with all the other chilcbfen in llie 



1 ite:!, — ih^ older cbildreu in tfaw 
tit, or in the class-room« 
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tLnrMMTAXA 

PUty, 

For half an li6ur during the morning, and a siinilar 
period during the afternoon, tiie dnldren are sent out to 
play toge^ier, in a piece of ground allotted to this purpose. 
The less absolute restraint which is used at this time, the 
better it will be for them. It is possible, however, so to 
direct their amusements as to promote in the most efficient 
manner their exercise and health. The teacher may keep 
in his own possession those things which may be suitable 
for them to play with on these occasions, and to preserve 
novelty and feed amusement, according to a plan which 
he has arranged for lumself,let the children have the use of 
them. The master however, should, by his judicious 
superintendence, and by occasionally taking part with 
tibem, be himself the source of the most constant variety 
and amusement. He should be never absent from them 
when they are sent out of &e school room to play. 

JMerotds during itwirucf ton. 

For some little time after the first commencement of 
an Infants' School, the lessons will occupy the whole of 
the quarters of an hour which are severally allotted to them. 
This will, however, soon cease to be the case ; and what 
once took the whole quarter to go through, will, at last, 
occupy scarcely more than ten minutes of the time, ^ow 
the mtervals which are thus created, the teacher will find 
to be of the utmost importance to him in the regulation of 
his school, and diey must occupy a suitable place in ^ 
subsidiary list which he draws up. 

On some occasions he wiU command and preserve 
absolute silence and stOlness for this period, which will 
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be one of the best lessens which the children, at this age, 
can learn ; especially in the coarse of a system which 
necessarily permits, and even requires, a certain measure 
^ noisy excitement. 

On other occasions he may direct them to sing the 
alphabet, or the first or second syllables, of two and three 
letters. These lessons have no other place appropriated 
to them in the scheme of instruction. 

He may sometimes direct them to sing one of their 
tables which has been arranged in a metrical form. 

The interval may, on oliier occasions, be appropriated 
to counting, in single or double numbers. 
* Or, to pass over other means of filling up die intervals, 
the teacher may direct them all to look at him, and to imi- 
tate the movement of his arms or person. 

Whatever be the modes in which he proposes to fill 
up the intervals of instruction, they should all be recorded 
in his list, and have their places and time allotted to them, 
as any other lessons which are communicated to the 
school. And further, in whatever way it may be deter- 
mined to make use of these intermediate periods, the little 
lessons should be made to leave, at least, one minute, for 
silence, before the commencement of that which is to fol- 
low. Every regular lesson in an lufdnts* School should 
commmcefrom a state of absolute silence* 
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Note B, 

Parallel of Instruction of any number of Infants assembled 
together, in Reading and Aritkmeticj in which Writing 
and the management of figures are considered,, the one 
as Reading and the other as the Calculation of JVfim-, 
bers, pursued each to a manual Art ; and in which are 
shoion the Steps by which Reading, Writings and 
Arithmetic, are taught in an Infants^ School.* 

READING. 

1. Clap the hands all together in measured time after 
the master, — ^the children in their places in the large 
room. 

2. Sing or say the alphabet, to the measured clap of 
the hands, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the children 
repeating all together m their places in the large room. 

3. Read letters on the tins, or on the board, — the chil- 
dren, taught by monitors chosen from the most advanced 
in the school, in the fold, or in the separate classes in the 
large room. 

4. Sing or spell aloud all together after a monitor in the 
rostrum, to measured time, the first easy syllables, £a, be, 
— ^the children arranged in their places in the large room. 

5. Read the first syllables on the tins, — ^the children 
taught by the monitors in their separate classes in the 
large room. 

6. Sing or spell aloud the syllables next in order of 
difficulty, of three letters, after a monitor, in the same 
manner as above, — ^the children in their places in the 
large room. 

* The parallel is to be found in tbe conesponding elaiues in this 

( Reading*} ancl ^hc tubsequcnt rection (Arilhmetic.) 
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?. Read the same syllables on the tins, taught by the 
monitors, — ^the children in their classes in the large room. 

8. Sing or spell aloud syUables of four letters, afler the 
monitor, — the children in their places in the large room. 

9. Read the same syllables on the tins,-r-the children 
in their separate classes in the large room. 

10. Sing or spell aloud syllables, whose sound differs 
from the natural combination of the letters, afler the mo- 
nitor, — the children in their places, in the large room. 

11. Read the same syllables on the tins, — ^the children 
in their separate classes in the large room. 

12. Spell aloud, after the monitor in the rostrum, the 
most useful words, — ^the children in their places in the 
large room. 

13. Read the same words on the tins, — ^the children in 
the separate classes in the large room. 

14. Spell aloud words selected from the earliest read- • 
ing lessons, — the children in their places in the large room, 
or the higher classes in the class-room. 

15. Read sentences, — the higher classes in the class- 
room, under the immediate instruction of the mistress of 
the school. 

16. Read written letters on the black board, — all the 
children in the gallery, or die higher classes with the mis- 
tress in the class-room. 

17. Write letters, on ruled slates, — the older ohildren 
either in their separate classes in the large room^ or imme- 
diately under the eye of the mistress in the class-room* 

18. Read written words, inscribed by the master on 
the black board, — ^the older children in &e class-room, or 
occasionally intermixed with all the other children in llie 
gallery. 

19. Write words on slates^ — ^die older children in their 
classes* in the large room, or in the class-room« 

16* ^ 
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20. Write sentences, on slates, or in hooks, fi:bm 
copies, — ^the older children in their classes in the large 
room, or in the class-room. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Clap the hands all together in measured time, afler 
the master, — ^the children in their places in the large 
room. 

2. Count 1, 2, 3, to 100, to the measured clap of the 
hands, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the children 
repeating all together, in their places in the large room. 

3. Count the balls on the abacus after the master, — the 
children assembled in the gallery. • 

4. Sing or say the addition table aloud, all together 
after a monitor in the rostrum, to measured time, — the 
children arranged in their places in the large room. 

6. Add with the balls on the abacus, after the master, 
— »the children assembled in the gallery. 

6. Sing or say the subtraction table, in the same manner, 
after a monitor, in the rostrum, — the children in their 
places in the large room. 

.7. Subtract with the balls on the abacus, after the mas- 
ter ,^the children assembled in the gallery. 
' 8. Sing or say the multiplication table in the same 
manner, after a monitor in the rostrum, — the children in 
their places in the large room. 

9. Multiply with balls on the abacus, after the master, 
— ^the children assembled in the gallery. 

10. Sing or say the division table, in the same manner, 
after a moriitor in the rostrum, — ^the children in their 
places in the large room. 

11. Divide with the balls on the abacus, after the mas- 
ter, — ^tho children assembled in the gallery. 
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12. Sing or day the fraction table afler a monitor in the 
rostrum, — the children in their places in the large room. 

13. Practice fractions of numbers with the balls on the 
abacus, after the master, — the children assembled in the 
gallery. 

14. Say the various tables aloud after a monitor in the 
rostrum, — the children in their places in the large room. 

15. Repeat the tables in various ways, — the children 
assembled in tibe gallery. 

16. Read figures on the arithmetical board, under the 
instruction of the master, — the children assembled in the 
gallery, or the older children in the class-room. 

17. Write figures on slates, — ^the older children either 
in their separate classes in the large room, or immediately 
under the eye of the mistress in the class-room. 

18. Calculate on the arithmetical board, or on the 
black board, — the mistress forming the figures, and direct- 
ing the calculation, — the older children assembled in the 
class-room. 

19. Write numbers on slates at the dictation of the 
mistress, — the older children in the class-room. 

20. Arithmetic on slates, — ^the older children in the 
class-room.' 
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NoTK C. 

ARTICLES USED FOR INSTRUCTION IN AN 
INFANTS' SCHOOL. 

I. The Silent Teacher. 

The Silent Teacher is a stand ahout five feet in beig!^, 
with a cross piece at the top, in which are fixed two pegs 
nine inches apart.- The several articles for instruction, 
of which the lessons, tahles, texts, and pictures are pasted 
on boards, are so formed as to be suspended on this stand 
Vhen separately in use ; and for this purpose they are 
pierced with two holes nine inches apart. It is desirable 
that there should be two stands in an Infants' School ; one 
for the large room,. and the other for the class-room. 

The articles so formed as to be suspended on the stand, 
are the following, which are considered as, altogetber* 
constituting a complete Silent Teacher : — 

1. THE BLACK BOARD. 

This is a board about two feet six inches square, paint- 
. ed black, and is used for various purposes. 

One side is smooth, on which the master may write, 
draw, or describe figures, with a piece of chalk, before 
the children assembled in the galleiy, or in the class-room ; 
according to the subject in which he may wish to examine 
or instruct them. 

The other side is divided by projecting lines into seve* 
ral compartments, formed, so as to receive small squaie 
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• piec^ of wood, which may be arranged or removed with- 
out difficulty. On these square pieces of wood the forms 
of printed and written letters of the alphabet, and a con- 
siderable number of single figures are painted. 

With these squares, on this side of the board, an older 
child teaches the youngest infants in the fold, the letters 
and the first syllables. 

With these, moreover, the master, or mistress, teaches 
the older children in the class-room, or in the gallery, the 
forms of written letters. 

And with these also the master instructs those children 
who are capable of this measure of learning, in figures, 
and all the earlier rules of arithmetic, before they have 
teaimed to write figures and to do sums on slates, 

N. B. A large slate is, upon the whole, to be preferred 
to the black board, for all those purposes for which its 
smooth side is used. The best mode of cleaning a slate is 
with a piece of dry, well-combed toooL This will super- 
sede the necessity of using a wet cloth for this purpose. 

2. THE MONITOR'S SPELLING LESSONS. 

These are ^a selection of those words which most fre- 
quently occur in books. They are the same as those 
which are impressed on the tins. They are learned, by 
constant repetition after a monitor in the rostrum, by 
all the school arranged in their places around the large 
room, and, like the other lessons, may sometimes be the 
subject of examination when the children are assembled 
in the gallery. 

3. SPELUN6 LESSONS. 

These also are learned by the children in Aeir places in 
the large room, after a monitor in the rostrum ; but some 



of them are suitable only W examination wlien Ibe ^dul* 

dren are assembled in the gallery*— ^( See Note L) 

4. READING LESSONS. 
These lessons are selected chiefly from the Sctiptureg. 
They are used only in the class-room, where the master 
or mistress instructs the separate classes iii reading. 

5. TABLES. 
These are used by the monitor in the rostrum, from 
whom all the children learn, by reciting them after him 
aloud, in their several classes in the large room. 

6. THE ABACUS. 
This is a square frame, divided , by ten strong wtfes, 
each of which passes through ten painted Wooden balls, 
easily moveable from one end to the other. . It is used 
chiefly to explain to the children, when assembled all to- 
gether in the gallery, or in separate classes in the class- 
room, the combinations of number which they have pre- 
viously learned from a monitor in the rostrum, in tiieir* 
places in the large room. 

7. TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE. 

These are printed in very large characters, and are 
generally suspended on the walls of the large room ; but 
are frequently the subject of conversational instniction 
when the children are assembled in the gallery. 

8. SCRIPTURE PICTURES. 

These are used chiefly by the master or mistress, in the 
class-room, but are not unfrequently the subjects of reli- 
giotw mstructkm, wiien ^e children are assembled in the 
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9. PICTURES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
The subjects of these pictures are selected pnncipaUy 
from the.animals whose names .occur in the Bible, or whidi 
are frequently met with in common life. They are used 
in a similar manner with the Scripture pictures. 

10. PICTURES OF TRAPES. 

These pictures refer to the most ordinary trades, and 
are used as the foregoing. 

N. B. As only one of the above articles can be in use 
on the silent teacher, at the same time, in order properly to 
dispose of them, a sufficient number of nails are fixed on 
the walls of the large room, in pairs, nine inches apart, on 
which they are ordinarily suspended. 



II, The Tins. 

The Tins are small pieces of tin about two inches in 
width, and of different lengths, on which the words of the 
monitor's spelling lessons are very legibly impressed. 
They are used by the chHdren in their several classes in 
the large room. They are assorted according to their pro- 
portionate difficulty, and are occasionally changed from 
one class to another, so as, within a certain period, to pass 
through the whole school. The older children, as moni- 
tors, instruct the younger, who are supposed to have 
learned aeewraiehjy hy (he ear^ to spdl ihe noords before they 
are ihus presented to them on ihe tins. The effort of read- 
ing them is then extremely easy, and is found to be a suf- 
ficient introduction to general reading, in the class-room. 
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The Spelling Stick is a rule ^ or | inch square, with 
a grove for inserting letters printed on cards or pasted on 
thin binder's boards. 'With these, syllables, words, and 
even sentences may be formed at the pleasure of the 
teacher, euid presented to the pupils colfectively or indivi-. 
dually, to read or spell. A short staff three inches long 
is attached to the centre for the purpose of holding it con- 
veniently. 

The SyUabarium, \3 a case S inches square and, 18 
inches long, the front part made to slide to the right and 
left, for the purpose of opening an aperture of sufficient 
length to admit the word or syllable to be spelt. Two 
parallel groves run along the bottom of the case, in 
one a sljde is introduced having all the vowels pasted on 
it ; in the other the consonants are placed, being intro- 
duced through an aperture at the top. By this means the 
reader will at once perceive that aU monosyllables of three 
letters and many of four or five ipay be formed. 

These articles may be used as auxiliaries to, or where 
economy is desirable, as substitutes for the Tins, or they 
may be dispensed with entirely, and the TtfM, only used. 



in. Slates. 

A few slates only are used by the older children, be- 
cause in Infants' Schools the arts of writing, and of the 
management of figures in arithmetic, are among the last 
things in which the children are instructed, and they sel- 
dom remain long "enough in the school to make much pro- 
gress in them. 
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lY, Books* 

It is desirable ^at the master should be possessed of a 
few suitable books from which he may derive instruction 
for the children, or parts of which he may aid them in 
committing to mempr^r. The age and capacity of the 
children will, of course, be his guide in selecting the sub- 
jects which he may bring before them. In some he may 
uistnfct all his little fiock, whilst others he will find to be 
fluitable to onl j^ a veiy few of so tender an age. 



« T. Articles por Works ot Industry. 

An hour or two in the«flemoon may, with propriety and 
9ucce«^9 be appropriated to works of industry, for which 
the following are i^uisite. 

Worsttd. 

^ With which the children are taught to knit stockings and 
«dier things. 

AriieUs of Jfeedle Worh 

For aU such purposes as may be suitable to the li^ 
He girls. 



TI. Instruments vor Exercise and Amusement. 

The Flay Ground should be furnished with the usual 
meuKs of exercise for children, among which the following 
may be mentioned. 

Tfu Siupennan Smng. — J3. long JBope.— Bolb.— SJbp^ 
ping Ropes, — Hoops, 
17 
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Til. Articles desirable for the Preservation of 
Ord^r, or the Awakening of Attention. 

A common Time Piece. — A BeU. — A Tambourine. — Jl 
Staff oj Pine painted black. 

N. B. Several of the above articles appear to be ex- 
pensive, but it should be borne in mindi that \dien once 
the sdiool has be^i supplied with them, unlike the ar- 
ticles in general use m other schools, the want of tiiem im 
not likelj to recur. 
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NoTi D. 

SyUahks of Two LetUrs^ to be iung hy the Infant 
Children. 

ba be bi bo bu by ab eb ib ob ub yb 

ca ce ci co cu cy ac ec ic oc uc yc 

da de di do du dy ad ed id od ud yd 

fa fe fi fo fu fy af ef if of uf yf 

ga ge gi go gu gy ag eg ig og i^ yg 

ha he hi ho bu by ah eh ih oh uh yh 

ja je ji jo ju jy aj ej ij oj iij yj 

ka ke ki ko ku ky ak ek ik ok uk yk 

la le li lo lu ly al el il ol ul yl 

ma me mi mo mu my am em im om mn ym 

na ' ne ni no nu ny an en in on un yn 

pa pe pi po pu py ap ep ip op up yp 

ra re ri ro ru ry ar er ir or ur yr 

sa se si so su sy as es is os us ys 

ta te ti to tu ty at et it ot ut yt 

va ve vi vo vu yy av ev iv ov uv yv 

wa we wi wo wu wy ax ex ix ox ux yx 

xa xe zi xo xu xy az ez iz oz uz yz 

ya ye yi yo yu yy 

za 'ze zi zo zu zy 
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Note E. 



Syttabha of T%ree Letiers^io he tung 6y the Infani 
Children. 



bab 


bflb 


bib 


bob 


bub 


byb 


bac 


bee 


bic 


boc 


bue 


byp 


bad 


bed 


bid 


bod 


bud 


bjrd 


baf 


bef 


bif 


bof 


buf 


byf 


bag 


beg 


big 


bog 


bug 


byg 


baj 


' bej 


bij 


boj 


buj 


byj 


bak 


bek 


bik 


bok 


buk 


byk 


bal 


bel 


ba 


bol 


bul 


byl 


bam 


bem 


, bim 


bom 


bum 


bjrm 


baa 


ben 


bin 


bon 


bun 


byn 


bap 


bep 


bip 


bop 


bup 


byp 


bar 


ber 


bir 


bor 


bur 


byr 


baa 


' bes 


bis 


bos 


bus 


bys 


bat 


bet 


bit 


bot 


put 


byt 


bar 


bev • 


biv 


bOT 


buv 


byr 


baz 


bex 


bix 


box 


bux 


byx 


bas 


bez 


' biz 


boi 


buz 


byx 
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•be 


eb« 


ibe 


obe 


nbe 


ybe 


ace 


ece 


• ice 


oce 


uce 


yce 


ade 


eda 


ide 


ode 


ude 


yde 


afe 


efe 


ife 


ofe 


ufe 


yfe 


age 


ege 


ige 


oge 


uge 


yg« 


aje 


^e 


ije 


oje 


uje 


yje 


ake 


eke 


ike 


oke 


uke 


yke 


ale 


eb 


lie 


ole 


ule 


yie 


ame 


erne. 


ime 


ome 


ume 


yme 


ane 


ene 


4ne 


- one 


une 


yne 


ape 


epe 


ipe 


ope 


upe 


ype 


are 


ere 


ire ■ 


ore 


ure 


yre 


ase 


ese 


ise 


ose 


uise 


yse 


ate 


ete 


ite 


,ote 


ute 


yte 


are 


^ve 


ive 


ove 


uve 


yve 


axe 


exe 


ixe 


oxe 


iU;e 


yx* 


aze 


e^e 


ize 


♦ oze 


uze 


yze 


bla 


ble 


bli 


tlo 


blu 




bma 


bme 


bmi 


bmo 


bmu 


bnrjr 


bna 


bne 


bni 


bno 


bnu 


bny 


bra 


bre 


bri 


bre 


bru. 


b^ 



In the same manner each of the scft>8equent columii& 
may be followed out through all the se?eial vowels. 

d« dU fla gla Ida mla nla pla sla tla. via zia >!■. 

cma dpia fina gma. kma mma nma pma nua Una vma xma -sma 

oaa dna fiui gna kna mna nna pna sna tna ma zna aa 

ora dot fra gra kra mra nra pia fra tn na sra *te« 
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NOTB F. 








THE MONITOR'S SPELLING LESSON, 








No. 1. 






ftO 


UB 


low 


was 


most 


could 


aU 


we 


may 


you 


much 


first 


as 




man 


yes 


must 


jreat 


at 


and 


men 


yet 


more 


might 


am 


are 


not 




oist 


night 


be 


age 


new 


best 


.once 


peace 


by 


but 


now 


both 


pray 


piece 


do 


can 


nor 


been 




poize 


go 


day 


off 


ease 


such 


quell 


he 


did 


owe 


each 


show 


shall 


if 


eye 


one 


from 


that 


strong 


m 


eat 


own 


free 


tiiey 


strange 


is 


for 


om- 


give 


than 


strength 


it 


few 


out 


good 


then 


should 


me 


get 


pay 


half 


this 


these 


my 


biw^ 


she 


high 


them 


those 


no 


how 


say 


here 


were 


their 


of 


has 


see 


have 


will 


there 


oh 


iiad 


two 


just 


with 


through 


oa 


it» 


thy- 


joys 


what 


which 


or 


m 


\]8e 


king 


when 


where 


ox 


lay 


way 


kn0w 


your 


while 


so 


lie 


^ who 


kill 






to 


law 


why 
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,♦ 
THE MONITOR'S SPELUNG tSSSON, 

No. 2. 



a-ny 


ex-tra 


o-ther 


cha-rac-ter 


a-way 


«ei-ther 


o-ver 


e-ve-ry 


a-gainst 


e-ven ^ 


pub-lie 


prin-ci-ple 


a^mongst 


hay-ing 


per-haps 


prin-ci-pal 


al-most 


hu-man 


per-«on 


quarli-ty 


al-ways 


in-stead 


pre-sent 


quan-ti-ty 


a-bove 


i-dea 


some-thing 


ques-ti-on 


bet-ter 


in-to 


some-times 


se-ve-ral 


be-fore 


know-ledge some-what 


to-ge-tber 


be-tween 


let-ter 


to-day 


to-mor-row 


be-twixt 


like-wise 


there-fore 


yes-ter-day 


be-yond 


lit-tle 


v%.ry 




be-sides * 


mapny 


wilh-itt* 


ex-tra-va-gant 


be-ing 


mid-die 


with-out 


e-ve-ry-thing 


be-low 
can-not 






ex-tra-pr-di-na-ry 
how-«o-e-ver 


ne-ver 
name-ly 


a-ny-thing . 


do-ing 


. no-thing 


af-ter-Wards 


ne^ver^the-loM 


e-ter 


of-ten 


ac-cord-ing 


Bot-with-stand-ini^ 


©a^iy 


on-ly 


al-reapdy 


par-ti<<u-lav 
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THE MONITOR'S SPELLING LESSON. 

No. 3. 



dis 


an-cy 


a-^-ous 


a-bly 


mis 


en-cy 


i-ci-ous 


i-bly 


coun-ter 


ing 


oas 


a-bi-li-ty 


en-ter 


ying 


e-ous 


i-bi-li-ty 


in-ter 


trans 


. nous 


ful 


in-tro 


con-tra 


" si-o-na-ry 


less 


sa-tis 

cir-cum 

siirper 


si-on 
ti-on 
a-ti-QQ 


ti-o-na-ry 


nance 
nence 
nant 


con-tri 




i-ti-on 


con-tro 


nen-cy 


ance 


ment 


a-ble 


ness 


once 


i-ous 


i-ble 


ship 


ant 


sci-ous 


o-ble 


ward 


•at 


ti-ous 
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^ Note G. 

ttaiMB of Peraom whose History is connecttd'mih some 
striking J^Tarrative in Scripture^ or whose Character is 
- there phced before us, for our imitation or a/ooidance^ 



Aaron , 


Ahijah 


Bartimeus 


Dan 


Abednego 


Ahithophel 


Baruch 


Daniel 


Abel 


Alexander 


Barzillai 


Darius 




Amos 


Beelzebub 


David 


Abihu 


Ananias 


Belshazzar 


Deborah 


Abimeleeh 


Andrew 


Benjamin 


Demas 


Abinadab 


Anna 


Bemice 


Demetrius 


Abiram 


Annas 


Boanerges 




Abishai 


Apollos' 


Boaz 


Didymus 


ATifiAi* 


Aquila 




Dionjsius 


A-uxior 


• 


Abraham 


Archelaus 


Caiaphas 


Diotrephes. 


Absalom 


Artaxerxes 


Cain 




Achan 


Asa 


Caleb 


Ebenezer 


Adam 


Asaph 


Candace 


Eleazar 


Adrammelech Asher 


Cephas 


Eli 


Agabus 


Augustus 


Cesar 


Eliakim 


Agag 
Aga 




Christ 
Cleophas 


Eliezer 
Elijah 


Baal 


Agrippa 


Balaam 


Cornelius 


Eliphaz 


Agur 


Balak 


Cjrrenius 


Elisabeth 


Abab 


Barabbas 


Cyrus 


Elisha 


Ahmiii Am fit 


Barak 
Barnabas 




Elkanah 
Eljma* 


M lino w?i iia 

Abaz 


Dagon 


Ahaziah 


Bartholomew Damaris 


Enoch 
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Epajdins 




Ishmael 


. Moses 


Epaphroditus 


Jacob 


Israel 






Eplffaim 


Jael 


Issachar 


Naaman 


Esau 


Jairus 


Judah 


Nabal 


Esther 


Jambres 


Judaa 


Naboth 


Eve 


James 


Jupiter 


Naomi 


Eut3rchus ^ 


Japhet 


Justus 


NapthhaK 


Ezekiel 
Ezra 


Jason 
Icbabod 




' IVftthnn 


Eish 


Nathanael 


*• 


Jedidiah 

Jehoiakim 

Jehoram 


ITnraK 


Nebuchadnezatr 

Nehemiah 

Nicodemus 


Felix 
Festus 


jwraii 


Laban 


" 


Jehoabaphat 


~ Lazarus 


Nimrod 




Gabriel 


Jehovah 


Leah 


Noah 


Gad 
Gaius 


Jehu 
Jepthah 


Levi 
Lot 




ObadiA 


GaUio 


Jeremiah 


Luke 


Onesimua 


Gavaaliel 


Jeroboam 


Lydia 


Onesiphoms 


Gehazi 
. Gremariah 


Jesse 

Jesus 






Malchus 


Paul 


Gideon 


Jethro 


Manasseh 


Peter 


Goliath 


Jezebel 


Manoah 


Pharaoh 


Hager 


Joab 


Mark 


PhiKp 


Haggai 


Joash 


Martha 


Pilate 


Ham 


Job 


Maiy 


Potiphav 


Uaonah 


Joel 


Matthew 
Melchizedec 




John 


)kRabshakeh 


Hazael 


Jonah . 


Mephiboshfith Rachel 


Herod 


Jonathan 


Meshach 


Rebekah 


Herodiaa 


Joseph 


Messiah 


RehobooDi 


Hezekiah 


Joaes 


Methuselah 


Reuben 


Hophni 


Josiah 


Micaiah 


Ruth 


Hoahea 


Isaac 


Michael 




Hjmeiieua 


laaiah 


Mordecai 
18 


Saaum 



Samuel 

Sarah 

SeniMdierib 

Shadrach 

Shem 

Silas' 


Simeon 

Sisera 

Solomon 

Sosthenea 

Stephen 


Tabitha 
Thomas 
TimoAy 
Titus' 


ZMdMU» 

ZeehmA 
Zadok 
Zebedes 
Zipporah 


Yashti 
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Note H. 

Tie AWmet of Places, Mountains^ JRtoer «, ^e. 4rc» m«n* 
tianed in Scripture, in connexion with the History of 
some remarkabh Person or Eoent. 



Abua 


Babel 


Chorarin . 


Galati; 


Abili 


Babylon 


Cilicia 


Galilef 


Acfaaia 


Baca 


Colosse 


Gath 


Adar 


Beersheba 


Corinth 


Gaza 


JLoiBUij tiuin 


Berea 


Crete' 


Gerar 


Adullam 


Bethabara 


Cyprus 


Gerizim 


Ai 


Bethany 


Cyrene.. 


Getfasemaae 


Ajalon 
Amalek 


Bethel 
Bethesda 




Gibeah 
Gibeon 


Danmsecis 


Ammon 


Bethlehem 


Decapolis 


Gilboa 


Anak 


Bethphage 




GUead 




Antioch 


Bethsaida 


Eden 


Gilgal 


Arabia 


Bithynia 


Ebal 


Golgotha 


Ararat 


Bochim 


Edom 


Gomorrah 


Araunah 
Areopagus 




Egypt 
Ekron 


Goshen . 
Grecia 


Calvary 


Arimatbea 
Ashdod, 


Cjunn 


Engedi 
Enon 






Hermon 


Asia 


Carmel 


Ephesus 


Heshbon 


Askelon 


Cedron 


Ethiopia 


Horeb 


Assyria 


Cenchrea 


Euphrates 


Uaz 


Atad 


Cesarea 






Athens 


Chaldea 


Gabbotha 


Jabbok 




Cherith 


Gadara 


Jabeah 




• 
• 


18 
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Iconiiim - 

Idumea 

Jericho ' 

Jerusalem 

Illyrium 

Joppa 

Jordan 

Italj 

Judah 

Judea 

Lakish 

Laodicea 

Lebanon 

Lybia 

Lycaonia 

Ljdda 

Ljstra 



Macedonia 
Macphela 

M ntiiMiaitn 

Mamre 

Media 

Moab 



Nazareth 
Kineveh' 

Ophra 

Padan-aram 

Patmos 

Penuel 

Perga 

Pergamos 

Persial 

Phenice 



Philistia 

Pisgah 

Pisidia 

■ I 

Rabbah 

Rumah« 

RamotbGilead 

Rome 



Salem' 

Samaria 

Sardis 

Sharon 

Sheba 

Shiloh 

Sin 

Sinai 

Smjnrna 




j^ " turs- 






ik«s 






aii!n» 
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leoniiim - 


Macedonia 


Philippi 


Sodom 


Idumea 


Macphela 


Philistia 


Spain 


Jericho 




Pisgah 


Succotfa 


Jerusalem 


Manure 


Pisidia 


Syria 


Illyrium 


Media 




Syrophenida 


' 


Joppa 


Moab 


Rabbah 






Jordan 
Italj 




UitfTinK 


TabArab 


Njizaretfa 


Aw l^AA Ail*a 

RamotbGUead 


xttmMciu 

Tab» 


Judah 


Kineveh' 


. Rome 


Tarshish 


Judea 






Taisus 


Ophra 


Salem' 


Lakish 




Samaria 


Thyatira 


Laodicea 


Padan-aiam 


Sardis 


Tiberitfs 


Lebanon 


Patmos 


Sharon 


Tyre 


Lybia 
Lycaonia 


Ppntiel 


Sheba 




3. CllUd 

Perga 


Shiloh 


Zebulun 


Ljdda 


Pergamos 


Sin 


Zidon 




Peraial 


Sinai 


Zion 




Phenice 


Smyrna 


Zoar 
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Note* I. 

TkefoUawing are the principal Words which occur in the 
Sacred Volume ; aU of which may be explained^ 9ome 
present SuhjecUfor Oral Instruction^ and many suggest 
Objects which may be placed b^ore the Children^ when 
under the instruction of the Teacher. T%e vfhoh may 
be dhided into suitable Spelling Lessons.* 



Acre 


arch 


bank 


beard 


adaJDAQt 


ark 


banner 


bed 


addej 


armour 


banquet 


bee 


agate 


arrow 


barbaiian 


beetle 


ague 


artillery 


barbed 


beeves 


ahnond 


ash 


barber 


behemoth 


almug 


asp 


bark 


bell 


aloes 


assay 


barley 


bellows 


altar 


ass 


bam 


bench 


amethjst 


awl 


barrel 


berry 


anchor 


axe 


basket 


beryl 


ancle 


axle 


bason 


bier 


angel 




bath 


biU 




ant 


Backbiter 


bat 


billow 


anvil 


backslider 


batteiing-ram 


bird 


apparel 


badger 


bay-tree 


bishop 


apple 


baker 


beacon 


bittern 


apron 


ball 


bean 


blade 


archer 


balm 


bear 


blain 



* Many of the word« which occur in the fbregoiDg lenent «ie here 



dream 

dregs 

dresser 

drink 

dromedaiy 

dross 

drove 

drought 

drunkard 

duke 

dulcimer 

dumb 

dungeon 

dust 

dutjr 

dwarf 



engine 

engraver 
ensign ' 
envj 
^hah 
ephod 



eternity 

evangelist 

evil 

ewe 

example 

exile 

exorcist 

eje 



Eagle 

ear 

earth 

earthquake^ 

east 

echo 

eight 

elder 

elephant 

eleven 

eloquent 

embalm 

embroider 

emerald 

£mmanMl> 

enemy 



Fables 

6ce 

&de 

&th 

&lse 

£me 

familiar 

&mine 

&n 

farthing 

fast 

father 

fiivour 

fi^ar 

&ast 

fi»ather 

G^eble 

feet 



2ia 

feign 

fen 

ferret 

ferry 

fetter 

fever 

field 

fierce 

fiery 

% 

filth 
^ fin 
fme 
finger 
fir 
fure 
firkin 
first 
fish 

fishermaa 
flag 
flagon 



flame 
flank 
flat 



flax 
flay 
flea 
flesh 



flock 

flood 

floor 

float 

flour 

flower 

flute 

fly 

foal 

foam. 

fddder 

foe 

fold 

food 

fool 

foot 

footstool 

ferbear 

force 

forehead 



flit 



f<Hreknow 
forest 
forge 
forgive 
fork 
fort 

foundati^i 
fowl 
fowler 
fox . 
frame 

'fimnlrinfiAnafti 
fraud 
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ft.y • 


genealogy 


great 


hart 


fickle 


gentile 


greaves 


harvest 


&eo 


giant 


greedy 


hatch 


friend 


gier eagle 


Greek 


hat 


fringe 


girdle 


green 


hau^ity 


&og 


glad 


grief 


haunt 


frontiers 


glass 


grind 


haven 


frontlet 


glean 


grin 


hawk , 


frost 


glede 


grope 


hay 


froward 


gloiy 


grove 


hazel 


fruit 


glutton 


ground 


head 


fVy 


gmash 


grudge 


heal 


fuel 


gnat 


guard 


hear 


fulfil 


goblet 


guest 


heart 


furbish 


God 


guide 


hea& 


futy 


gold 


guilt 


heathen 


furlong 


good 


gulph 


heaven 


furnace 


gophir wood 


gutter 


hedg; 


furrow 


gore 




heel 




gorgeous 


Habergeon 


heifer 




IlCUOft 


Gain 


gospel 


hafl 


hei^t 


gainsay 


govern 


hail 


heir 


gall 


gourd 


hair 


heU 


galleiy 


grace 


hale 


hehn 


gallows 


gtoft 


hallow 


helme ' 


gangrene 


grain 


. hammer 


helve 


garden 


grape 


hand 


hemlock 


garrison 


gpss 


hf^ng 


hen 


garland 


grasshopper 


bappy 


herald 


garlick 


grave 


hard 


herb 


garment 


gravel 


hare 


herd 


gamer 


• graven 


harness 


heresy 


garnish 


graviQr 


haip 


betofiaiMi 


gatd 


grave 


hairow 


heron 
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hew 


hunt 


mk 


knit 


high 


hurl 


inn 


knop 


hUl 


fill aKfi nil 


tfll>|/>l»aflf 




UUot/IUlU 

husk 


UUlVOCUb 

inquisition 


Labour 


hind 


hymn 


insurrection 


lade 


hinge 


hypocrisy 


intercede 


lady 


hip 


hysop 


interpret 


hike 


hire 
hiss 




invade 
invisible 


lamb* 
lame 


Jacinth 


hoaiy 


jailer 


joint 


lamp 


hoist 


jangle 


journey 


lance 


holy 


jasper 


joy 


lancet 


Holy Ghost 


javelin 


iron 


land 


home 


jaw 


judge 


lane 


Homer 


ice 


judgment 


language 


honest . 


idle 


juice 


lap 


honey 


idol 


juniper 


latohet 


hood 


jealous 


just ' 


lattice 


hoof 


jest 


jostle 


laver 


hook 


jewel 




law 




horn 


isle 


Kerchief 


Jawyer 


hornet 


illuminate 


kernel 


lead 


horror 


image 


kettle 


leaf 


host_ 


immortal 


key 


lean 


hosanna 


immutable 


kick 


leap 


hose. 


impute 


kid 


learn 


host 


incense 


kidney 


leaven 


hough 


incorruptible 


kin 


ledge ' 


hour 


indite 


kine ' 


leek 


house 


mfant 


Iciyig 


lees 


howl 


infidel 


kid 


ley 


huge 


ingraft 


knead 


lentiles 


humble 


inhabit' 


knee 


leopard 


hunger 


miquity 


knife 


leper 
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letter 


Magician 


merchant 


moth 


leviathan 


mail 


mercy 


mother 


levite 


main 


merry 


mount 


lie 


malice 


message 


mourn 


life' 


man 


mete 


mouth 


light 


mandrake 


midnight 


mow 


lign-ak>es 


manger 


mile 


muffler 


ligure 


manna 


. milk 


mulberry 


lily 


jnansion 


mill 


mule 


lime 


manslayer 


millet 


munition 


line 


mantle 


millstone 


murdelr 


linen 


marble 


mind 


murrain 


lintel 


many 


mine 


music 


lion 


marsh 


minister 


mustard 


lip 


mart 


mint 


mutter 


liquor 


martyr 


miracle 


muzzle 


litter 


mason 


mire 


myrili 


lizard 


mast 


mist 


myrtle 


loaf 


master 
mate 


mistress 
mite 




lock 


Nail 


locust 


mattock 


mitre 


name 


log 


maw 


mock 


nai^ 


loins 


meadow 


molt 


nard 


longsufiering 


meal 


money 


nation 


loop 


measure 


monster 


nave 


lop 


meat 


month 


navy 


lord 


mediator 


morning 


nazarite 


lot 


medicine 


morrow 


neck 


loth 


meek 


morsel 


necromancer 


love 


meet 


mortal 


needle 


lucre 


melody 


morter 


. neighbour 


hkewann 


melon 


mortar 


neigh 


lunatic 


melt 


mortgage 


nephew 




member 


mote 


nest 
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net 


orphan 


pasture 


pilot 


netde 


osprey 


pate 


pine 


news 


ostrich 


path 


pin 


nig^ 


ouch 


patience 


pinnacle 


nitre 


oven 


patriarch 


pipe 


noon 


overseer 


pattern 


pit 


north 


outer 


pavement 


pitch 


nose 


owl 


pavilion 


pitcher 


nurse ^ 


ox 


paw 


pity 


nut 




pay 


plague 






Paddle 


peace 
peacock 


plain 
plaister 


Oak 


pain 


oar 


paint 


peail 


plait 


oath 


palace 


peel 


plank 


obedience 


pale 


pelican 


plant 


oblation 


palm 


pen 


plate 


obstinate 


palmer, worm pence 


play 


odd 


palsy 


pentecost 


plead 


odious 


pan 


penury 


pledge 


c^ence 


pang 


people 


plot 


offering 


pannag 


perfect 


plough 


office 


paper 


perfume 


plumb-line 


oil 


pap 


pestilence 


plummet 


old 


parable 


pestle 


poison 


olive 


paradise 


pharisee 


pole 


olivet 


parcel 


philosopher 


poll 


onions 


parch 


phylactery 


pollute 


onycha 


pardon 


physician 


pomegranate 


onyx 


pare 


picture 


pommel 


oracle 


parent 


pigeon 


pomp 


orchard 


parlour 


pile 


pond 


ordain 


partial 


pilgrim 


ponder 


organ 


passion 


pillar 


pool 


ornament 


pastor 


pillow 


poor 



ai5 



pofrfar 


provoke 


rampart 


rich 




prudence 


ransom 


riddle 


porter 


prune 


rash 


ride 


portion 


psalm 


raven 


ridge 


port 


puplican 


ravine 


right 


pot 


puff 


read - 


righteous 


potsherd 


pulpit 


realm 


ring 


potter 


punishment 


reap 


rinse 


powder 


purim 


reason 


riot 


power 


purple 


rebel 


rip 


praise 


purse , 


reckon 


ripe 


prayer 




reconcile 


• 




nse 


preack 


Quail 


red 


rite 


precious 


quarrel 


redeem 


river 


prepare 


quarter 


reed 


road 


president 


queen 


reel 


roar 


press 


quench 


reform , 


roast 


prey 


quick ; 


refuge 


rob 


price 


quiet 


resign 


robe 


pride 


quiver 


reign 


rock 


priest 




reins 


rod 




prince 


Rabhi 


remnant 


roe 


print 


rabboni 


renew 


roof 


prison 


raca 


rent 


room 


prize 


race 


repent 


root 


profiine 


rage 


reprobate 


rose 


promise 


rags 


rescue 


rosin 


prophecy 


rail 


rest ^ 


rot 


propitiation 


raiment 


reveal 


rough 


proselyte 


rain 


revenge 


rouse 


provender 


raiidMW 


revile 


row 




raise 


reward 


ipyal 


pioYidence 


raisin 


rib 


ruby 


oioviwn 


ram 


ribband 


ruddv 



Sid 



xng 


saviour 


selah 


shoe 


niin 


savour 




shoot 


rule 


saw 


senate 


shore • 


rump*^ 


scaffold 


sense 


shovel 


rush 


scales 


sentence 


shoulder* 


rust 


scalp 


sepulchre 


shower 


lye 


scandid « 


seraphim 


shred 




scarlet 
scent 


sergeant 
serpent 


screech-owl- 


Sabbaotfa 


shrine 


sabbath 


sceptre 


servant 


shroud 


sack 


schism 


seven 


shrub 


sackbut 


school 


sew 


shuttle 


sackcloth 


science 


shade 


sick 


sacrifice 


scoff 


shaft 


sickle 


sad 


scorn 


shambles 


siege 


saddle 


scorpion 


shame 


sieve 


Sadducee 


scourge 


shave 


sigh 


safiS^n 


scribe 


sheaf 


sion 


saU 


scrip 


shear 


sign 


saint 


scripture 


sheath 


signet 


salt 


scroll 


shed 


silent 


salvation ' 


scum 


sheep 


silk 


Samaritan 


scurvy 


sheet 


silver 


sanctify 


sea 


shekel 


similititde 


sanctuaiy 


seal 


shepherd 


sin . ' 


sandal 


seam 


sherd 


sinew 


sap 


sear 


shew-bread - 


sing ' 


sapphire 


season 


shield ' 


simaaie i 


sardme 


sect 


shiggaicpn 


sister 


sardius 


sedition 


ship 


skin 


sardonyx 


seed 


shipwreck 


skirt 


satan 


seek 


shillah-tree 


skttU 


satyr 


seer 


shittimwvod 


skive 


save 


seethe^ 


sMveiB ;. 


slaiif^ 
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sleep 


south 


spun 


stick- 


sleight 


sow 


spunge 


stiff 


sling 


space 


spy ^ 


still 


sloth 


span 


square 


sting 


smeH 


spangle 


stable 


stink 


smith 


spare 


stack 


stir 


smoke 


spark 


stacte 


stocks 


snail 


sparrow 


staff 


stoick 


snare 


speak 


stagger 


stomeh 


snort 


spear 


stain 


stone 


snout 


special 


stair 


stool 


snow 


speckle 


stake 


stoop 


snuff 


spectacle 


^talk 


store 


sober 


speed 


stall 


storm 


socket 


spend 


stammer 


story 


soil 


spice 


stamp 


stout 


sojourn 


spider 


stanch 


straight 


soak 


spikenard 


stand 


strait 


solace 


speU 


standard 


strange , 


soldier 


spin 


stare 


strangle 


sole 


spirit 


star 


straw 


solemn 


spit 


state 


stream 


solitary 


spite 


stature 


street ' 


son 


spoil 


statute 


strengdi 


soothsayer 


spoon 


stave 


stretch 


sop 


sport 


stay 


strife 


soap 


spot 


stead 


strike 


sorcerer 


spouse 


steady 


istring 


sore 


spread 


steal 


StrifK) 


sorrow 


sprig 


stedfast 


strip 


sou^t 


spring 


steel 


strive 


soul 


sprinkle 


stem 


Btubhfo 


sound 


spout 


step 


stubboRi 


sour 


spue 


steward 
19 


Btud 
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study 


supplicate 


tabret 


term 


stuff 


supply 


tackle 


terrestrial 


stumble 


support 


taU 


terrace 


stump 


suppose 


take 


testament 


subdue 


supreme 


tale 


testify 


subject 


sure 


talent 


teil-tree 


submit , 


surety 


talk 


thank 


suborn 


surmise 


tall 


theatre 


subscribe 


surplusage 


tame 


thick 


substance 


surprise 


tanner 


thicket 


subtU' 


suspense 


tare 


thief 


subvert 


sustain 


target 


thigh 


suburbs 


swaddle 


tarry 


thin 


succeed 


swallow 


task 


think 


succour 


swan 


taste 


thirst 


suck 


swarm 


tatter 


thong 


sudden 


swear 


tavern 


thorn 


sue 


sweat 


taunt 


threat 


suffer 


sweep 


tax 


thresh 


suffice 


sweet 


teach • 


throat 


suit 


swell 


tear 


throne 


sum 


swerve 


text 


throng 


summer 


swift 


tedious 


throw 


sumptuous 


swim 


tell 


thrust 


sun 


swine 


temperance 


thumb 


sunder 


swoon 


temper 


thummim 


sup 


sword 


tempest 


thunder 


superfluous 


sycamore 


temple 


thyme 


superscription symphony 


temporal 


tidings 


superstitious 


syna^gue 


tempt 


tie 


supper 




tend 


tile 


supplant 


Tabernacle 


tender 


tai 


supple 


table 


tenon 


timber 


^suppliant 


tablet 


tent 


timbrel 
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time 


traffick 


trouble 


unquenchaUe 


tin^e 


train 


trough 


unrighteous 


tin 


traitor 


trow 


unripe 


tip 


trample 


truce 


unsavory 


tire 


trance 


true 


unsearchable 


tithe 


tranquillity 


trump 


unthankful 


title 


transfer 


trust 


upbraid 


tittle 


transfigure 


try 


upright. 


toe 


transform 


tumble 


uprising 


toil 


transgress 


tumult 


uproar 


token 


translate 


turn 


urge 


tolerable 


transparent 


turtle 


utter 


toll 


transport 


tutor 


uttermost 


tomb 


trap 


twain 






tong 


travail 


twig 


Vagabond 


tongue 


travel 


type 


vail 


tool 
tooth 


treacherous 
tread 




• 


Umpire 


vam 
vale 


top 


treasons 


unbelief 


valiant 


topaz 


treasure 


uncle 


valour 


tophet 


treatise 


unclean 


value 


torch 


tree 


unction 


vanish 


torment 


tremble 


understand 


vanity 


tortoise 


trench 


unfruitfiU 


vapour 


torture 


trespass 


ungird 


variable 


toss 


trial 


ungodly 


vaunt 


touch 


tribe 


unholy 


vehement 


tow 


tribulation 


unicorn 


vain 


towel 


tribute 


unite 


venerable 


tower 


trickle 


unjust 


vengeance 


to wit 


trim 


unlade 


venison 


town 


trip 


unlawful 


vent 


trade 


triumph 


unleaven 


verily 


traditioa 


troop 


unprofitable 


vermlKoa 
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vessel 


wallow 


west 


withdraw 


vesture 


wander 


whale 


with 


vex 


want 


wheat 


witness 


vial 


wanton 


wheel 


wit 


victory 


war 


whet 


wizzard 


victual 


ward 


whip 


woe 


view 


ware 


whirl 


wolf 


vigilant 


warm 


whirlwind 


woman 


vile 


warn 


whisper 


won 


village 


wasp 


whit 


wonder 


vine 


wash 


white 


wont 


vinegar 


waste 


whole 


wood 


viol 


watch 


wicked 


woof 


violence 


water 


wide 


wool 


violet 


wave 


widow 


word 


viper 


wax 


wife 


work 


virgin 


weak 


wild 


world 


virtue 


wealth 


wilderness 


worm 


visage 


wean 


' wile 


wormwood 


vision 


weapon 


wimple 


worship 


voice 


wear 


win 


worth 


vo\^ 


weary 


wind 


wot 


voyage 


weasel 


window 


wound 


vulture 


weather 
weave 


wine 
wing 


wrapgle 
wrap 




Wafer 


web 


wink 


wrath 


wag 


wedding 


winnow 


wreath 


wages 


wedge 


winter 


wrest 


wag<«a 


weed 


wipe 


wrestle 


wail 


week 


wire 


wretched 


wait 


weep 


wisdom 


wring 


wake 


weigh 


wish 


wrinkle . 


walk 


well 


wist 


write 


waU 


wen 


witch 


wrong 



•^mqr^ 





yearn 


yield 


Tarn 


yeU . 


yoke 


yea 


yellow 


young 


year 


yesterday 


youth 
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NOTB K. 



PRAYERS FOR AN INFANTS' SCHOOL. 



MORMNG. 

O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to us. We 
would serve thee. We have sinned and done wrong 
many times. Jesus Christ died on ihe cross for us. 
Forgive our sins for Jesus' sake. May the Holy Spirit 
change our hearts, and make us to love God. Help us 
to-day to he good children, and to do what is right. Keep 
us from wicked thoughts and had tempers. Make us try 
to learn all that we are taught. Keep us in health all the 
day. We would always think of God. And when we die 
may we go to heaven. 

God hless our fathers and mothers, and sisters and bro- 
thers, and our teachers ; and make us to be obedient and 
kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
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EVENING. 

God, our heavenly father, thou art good to us. We 
would serve thee. We have sinned and done wrong 
many times. Je^s Christ died on the cross for us. For- 
give us our sins for Jesus' sake. May the Holy Spirit 
change our hearts, and make us to love God. Help 
us always to he good children, and to do what is right. 
Keep us from wicked thoughts and had tempers. Make 
us try to remember all that we have learned to-day. 
Keep us from evil through the night. We would always 
think of God. And when we die may we go to heaven. 

God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters and 
brothers, and our teachers ; and make us to be obedient 
9M kind, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 



Fims. 



INDEX. 



A^MiUB, what, 68— to be used to iiliutrattt counting, 61— the reiation it 
beara to the tables, 69— how to be used to illustrate the first table,. 70— 
to be used very slowly, 73— not to be used without system, 69— how to b« 
used to illustrate the second table, 90— how to be used to assist in teach- 
ing thechildren to read figures, 105, 111— part of the silent teacher 190. 

Action^ to be constantly used, 26 — ^to be substituted for tune, 38 — a means 
of discovering attention, 39— when to be carried forward to imita-* 
tioo, 139. 

Amusement, part of every lesson, 25— half an hour in each school-time to 
be devoted to play, 26— -lessons themselves only an amusement, when 
once learned, 58 — articles of amusement, 193. 

Arithmetic, how to be taught, 60 — counting the first step, 61 — in jmrallel of 
instruction, 186. 

Articles used in an Infants* School, 188. 

Assembling, how to be secured at the appointed hour, 172. 

Attention, to be preserved by the use of signs, 17 — ^to the teacher, 18— to 
the monitor, 19— to the lessons, 19. 

Bee, a hymn, the subject of oral instruction, 140. 

Bible, select portions d*, occasionally to be read to the children, 145— the 
book from which the subjects of oral instruction are primarily to be de-> 
rived, 147 — divinely appointed for the religious education of mankind^ 
147— in what respects a book of general education, 147, 148— arrange- 
ment of the subjects found in it, 149— education must commence where 
the Bible begins it, 151. 

Black-board, 188— how to be used, 189. 

Books, why so few are used in an Infants' School, 116— some books neces- 
sary for the teachers, 193. 

Branch, used as an object, in a lesson of oral instructidta, 120. 

Business of the school, how regulated, 172. 

Catechism, how to be taught, 142— more suitable to a Sunday school, 142. 

Ceremonies of scripture to be explained, 162. 

Class-room, what, 27 — all subjects requiring the exercise of thought to be 
taught in it, 29 — ^the instruction here individual, 29— a necessary part of 
a complete Infants' School, 29 — the mistress to superintend instruc- 
tion in it, 31. 

Classes, how to be arranged, 12— ip fact, only one class in the larg* 

room, 59* 
. Clock, desirable in an Infants' School^ 194. 

Conversation, a mode of oral instruction, 135— arrangement in the subsi- 
diary list, 178. 

Cow,, the swbject of a picture, in a lesson in oral instruction, 12S» 

Customs, mentioned in scripture, to be explained, 162. 

Devotional parts of scripture to be learned by the children, 155. 

IXuties,. of children to their j^enb. a subject of oral instruetion. 135*- 
Qowing firom the first principles ot relijpan, 153— how to be tao^t, IM. 

Education, Christian, what, 152. 

fimblems of scripture, to be explained, 1^6— the benefit likelj to «oeni9 
(ronv uiis mode of instruction^ 156. 
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Eridences of religion, under what rentrictionf to be brought before the 
children, 160. 

Exunination, to take place in tho gallery. 29-^to be so conducted ai to 
include all the chfldren who are placed there, 4;^ — ^In reading the scrip- 
tures, the verbal construction of the passage, 61— incideitCal subjects^ 52 — 
the clauses, 54 — ^the intention of the whole, 56 — ^parallel passages, 57— 
the application of its chief subject to themselves, 57 — a system oeces- 
aary, 58--In Arithmetic, how to be pursued, in the first table, 73 — gene- 
ral, after learning the whole, 84 — to be conducted within the ran^e of the 
tabljs, 84— tho children to explain the course of knowledge by which they 
return answers, 85 — questions sometimes to be written, 11 0-^urangement 
of, in the subsidiary list, 179. 

Examples of scripture, to be ezphuned to thechHdren, l59— especially of 
the Saviour, 159. ^ 

Exercise, articles to promote, 193. 

Fear, not a means of fixing attention in an Infants' School, 118. 

Figures, the signs of numbers, 60-^ow to be learned, 104, 111. ' 

F<nd, what children to be placed in it, 13— what to be taught in it, 37. 

Gallery, what, 27— what to be taught in it, 28— rwhat children to be assem- 
bled m it, 28 — exammations here to take place, 29 — ^lessons to be ezr 
plained here, 29 — ^the masters to teach here^ 31; 

Geography of Scripture, how far to be taught m an Infants' School, 166— 
the benefit of partially introducing it, 165. 

Gymnastic exercises, how far suitable for an Infants' School, 26. 

Hymns, how to be taught. 28 — a subject of oral instruction, 144— arrange- 
ment in the subsidiary list, 179. 

Jesus Christ, a picture of, blessing children, a subject of oral instruc- 
tion, 129. 

Imitation, a mode of rendering oral instruction pleasing to children, 138. 

Industry, works of, beneficial in Infants' Schools, 180. 

Infants' School, what, 22 — the business of, how to be commenced, 25 — s 
system of instruction bv amusement, 25 — to be assimilated to a large 
ianul]r»31-^when a child has been benefited by instruction in it, 171. 

Instruction, how limited in an Infants' School, 22— to be elementary, 23 — 
what may be given by monitors, 24 — ^what ay the teacher himself, 24— to 
be delivereB always in a pleasurable manner, 26 — the difficulty lies a)l 
with the teacher, 104 — to be introduced gradually, 104— not all which 
may be known to be taught, 168 — ^not all which the teacher nay know, 
1G8— but all for a good moral effect, not words, but things, according^ to 
tlie actual capacity of the children, 168. 

Intonation, to be avoided, 38 — ^to be observed and ccMrrected in reading, 61. 

Language, of scripture, to be explained, 165— errors, in common modes- of 
expression, to be corrected, 166. 

Large room, what, 27— what to be taught in it, 27. 

Lessons, never to be taught within a given period, 15— to be repeated' for 
about ten minutes, 15— to be said over as Mmg aa a diHd remains in Uie 
school, 63. 

Rkadino.— The letters to be distinctly pronoonced, 38— the alphabet to 
be sung, 34 — ^letters to be read, 34— syllables of two letters to be sung, 
35 — syllables of three letters to be sung, 36 — the most onfinaiy words to 
be spelled, 37 — these words to be read on tins, 99— general spelling, tt 
— examination in spelling, 42 — words which have b^en learned, to be 
placed before the children, 45— the art of reading to be leamed in the 
class-room, 45— the lessons to be explained and made a sulgect of eat- 
amination, 49. 

Amthmetic— The children to clap their hands, 60—4o- county 61— count- 
ing to be^explained by the abacus, 61«-4o count in a descending order, 
62— counting in this order to be explained Ir^ the abacus, 62— the first 
tabW. t<xbe learned, firom the parts to the whole, and ih>m the lower to 
. higher numbers, for addition, subtroouoD, mulliplicatioi^ diviidoi^ pad 
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firmctaons, 66— the foregoing to be explained, 68-^e childrea to be ex- 
anutied when they have learned the table in this manner, 73 — the first 
table to be learned firom the parts to the whole, and from the higher to 
the lower numbers, 74 — ^this to be explained to them by the abacus, 75 — 
the children to be examined in it, 77— to learn the table in the order, 
from the whole to its parts, and from the lower to the higher numbers, 
TS^this lesson to be explained, 79— an examination to follow, 81— the 
children to learn the first table from the whole to its parts, and from the 
higher to the lower numbers, 81 — ^this lesson to be explained to them, 
82 — ^s^ examination to follow, 83 — the children to undergo a general 
examination in all the different modes of learning the first table of num- 
bers, 84— the children to learn the second table of irregular numbers, 
from the parts to the whole, and from lower to higher numbers. 90^this 
lesson to be explained by the abacus, 90 — an examination to follow, 92 
— the second table to be learned from the parts to the whole, and ^om 
the higher to the lower numbers, 93 — this lesson to be explained with the 
abacus, 93— an examination to follow, 94 — the second table to be learned 
from the whole to its parts, and from the lower to the higher numbers, 94 
-*this lesson to be explained, 95- — an examination to follow, 96— the 
second table to be learned from the whole to its parts, and from the 
higher to the lower numbers, 96 — this lesson to be explained with the 
abacus, 96— an examination to follow, 97 — the table of decimal numbers 
to be learned, 101 — an examination to follow, 102 — ^general examination 
in the three tables, 103 — the children to learn to read figures, 104 — to do 
sums, the teacher writing the figures, 105 — to write figures, 106— to 
manage sums on slates, 106. 

Writing. — ^The children to learn to read written letters, 109 — ^written 
words, 109 — written sentences, 110 — single figures, with die aid of the 
abacus. 111 — figures above ten, 112 — general numeration to follow, 112 
— figures to be read on tins, 112 — elements of letters, to be imitated, 113 
— ^words and sentences, to be copied, 113 — writing without copies to suc- 
ceed, 113— single figures to be copied, 114 — ^figures in combmatiop, 114 
—figures to be written at dictation, 114 — to be divided, when written ac- 
cor^ng to numeration, 114 — sums to be written, 115. 

Oral Iwstruction, division of, 118 — ^by objects, 119 — ^by pictures, 125 — 
by narrative, IZU—hy conversation, 136— by imitation, 138— by recita- 
tion, 140 — by verbal mstruction, 142— by reading, 144— on the first prin- 
ciples of our religion, 151 — on the duties flowing therefrom, 153— on the 
devotional parts of scripture, 155 — on the figurative part of the Bible, 
156 — on the narratives and examples of scripture, 158, 159— on some of 
the evidences of religion, 160— on the incidental subjects of scripture, 
162^-on the principal words in the Bible, 166— on the scripture maxims 
of common life, 167. 

Letters. — ^Infants unable to read them to be placed in the fold, 13— how to 
be taught, 34 — ^written letters how to be learned, 109 — ^how to be imitated, 
112 — elements, 113 — perfect letters, 113. , 

List, a subsidiary one to be drawn up by the master, 172— Ordinary 
BUSINESS OF THS ScHOOL, 172 — assembling of the school, 172— prayef 
and singing, 173— addition, &c. 174 — ^spelling, 175 — tins, 176— reading, 
n6*-arithmetic, 177 — tables, 177 — stones of scripture with pictures, tT7 
— conversational instruction, 178— miscellaneous subjects, 178^'-exani»> 
nation in the gallerj', 179— hymns, 179— writing, 180— sewing, k&ittii?;, 
Cr cier nian'ja! eniploymsnts^ 130*'>-repeiition, 180— Inter rAt«» pHvy, 
182 — intervals during mstruction, 182— Hsilence—first and second sylla* ^ 
bles, counting, 183. 

Manual, for the teacher, not for the children, 1 69. 

Maxims of common life, derived from scripture, to be taught, 166. 

Mental calculation, 103. 

Mind, the improvement of, the first object in an Infants' School, 117* 

Attracles, dT scripture, a subject of oral instruction, 161. 
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Miscellv^eous subjects, arrangement of, in the subsidiary list* ITS.. 

Monitors, of classes^ what, 13 — of the school, 14-H>f the fold, 14— the last 

to be a girl, 14— ^wnat monitors may teach, 24— ^monitors of classes onW 

moderators, 27— -monitor's spelling lessons, what, 38 — 199— not to teach 

reading, 46. 

Names of remarkable persons, in scripture, 202^f places, mountains, &c. 

205. 
Narrative, to be used in oral instruction, 131— narratives of scripture to be 
explained to the children, 158 — under what restrictions, 159— arrange- 
ment of, in the subsidiary list, 177. 

Natural History, an incidental subject of scripture, the children to be in- 
structed in it, 164— not to be restricted to the narrative of scripture, 170 
— ^pictures of, part of the silent teacher, 191. 

Needle work, tq be introduced into the school, 193. 

Numbers, the practice of, the first step in arithmetic^ 60— first table of re- 
gular numbers, 63 — why confined to the range of tens, 64 — ^how to be 
used, 64 — a fourfold use of it, for five different modes of calculation, 65 
the second table of irregular numbers, 88— why taught, 86— why the ta- 
bles of numbers are to be learned in several different ways, 74— the se- 
cond table of numbers, to be learned in the same manner as the first, 89 
— ^uses of this table, 98 — the third table of decimal numbers, 100 — how 
to be used, 101 — in what manner the knowledge of it assists in the use of 
the other tables, 102 — mental calculation of numbers, 103. 

Obedience, involved in attention and order, 21 — a habit of it to be formed 
in the children, 21. 

Objects, to be used in oral instruction, 119, 

Oral instruction, where to be communicated, 29— peculiarly adapted to an 
Infants' School, 116 — division of, 118 — ^fafy objects, 119— 4)y pictures, 125 
—by narrative, 131 — by conversation, 135— by imitation, 138— by recita- 
tion, 140 — by verbal instruction, 142 — by reading, 144 — Subjects of orai 
instruction — ^the nature of, 146-— to be derived from the Bible alone, 147 
—arrangement of subjects thence derived, 150— on the first principles of 
our religion, 151^n the duties of it, 153— on the devotional parts of 
Scripture, 155— on the figurative parts, 156— on its narratives and exam- 
ples, 158— on some of the evidences of religion, 160— on the incidental 
subjects of Scripture, 162— on the principal words in the Bible, 166— on 
the maxims of common life found there, 166— limits of oral instruc- 
tion, 168. 

Order, of place, 12— of lessons, 15— *of time, 16— of method, 16 — ^preserved, 
although not immediately perceived by a casual visiter, 59 — the princi- 
ples and rules of it always existing in the mind of the teacher, 59— arti- 
cles for the preservation of it, 194, 

Parables, of Scripture, to be occasionally explained to the children, 157. 

Parallel of instruction, 184. 

Pictures, to be used before the lesson which they are calculated to illus- 
trate. 48 — a means of assisting oral instruction, 125— «f a cow^ 125— K>f 
oar Lord blessing childrln, 129 — arrangement of, in the subsidiary list, 
177 — ^part of the silent teacher, 190. 

Hay, subsidiary list, 182. 

Praver, Lord's Prayer, 155— other devotional parts of Scripture illustrative 
of it, 155— the dut^ of the school to commence and terminate with, 173 
—how to be conducted, 173 — not to be interrupted. 174. 

Principles of religion, how to be taughtin vi Intanto* School^ 152, 153. 

Prophecy, how to be explained to the children, 160. 

Punishment, never to be inflicted with anger, 21— always to be as mild as 
possible, 21. 

Reading, how taught in an Infants' School, 32-«>4he ordinary mode not here 
smtaMe, 32 — to proceed always fi-om sounds to signs of sounds, 33— -from 
ipellinff to readmg, 33— from words to books, 34:— cannot be taught effec- 
toally hy monitors, 45— subjects of rasduig lessons, 47— words, 48— scui^ 
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tences, 48— ertoni how to be corrected, 49-^eaduig to be made mibser- 
vient to & farther benefit, 50 — the child to be taught to analyze what has 
been read, 50— an accurate examination to follow, 51 — reading not to be 
the tint subject of instruction in an Infants' Schoof, 1 16— a mode of oral 
instruction) 148 ar r a ngement of, in tho subsidiaiy list, 176 — ^in the pa- 
rallel of insthiction. 184— lessons, 189. 

Recitatioiu a mode of oral instruction, 140* 

Religionf first principles of, to be taught, 151 — one of the first subjects a 
chUd can understand, 152— how its principles are to be taught, 152— how 
its duties are to be taught, 154 — ^how devotional feelings are to be in- 
duced, 155. 

Repetitiim, arrangement of, in the subsidary list, 181. 

Rostrum, What, 14. 

Samuel, story of, an instance of narrative, in a lesson of oral instruction, 132* 

Scheme of instruction, 172. 

School room, seats against the wall of, 13. 

Scripture pictures^ part of the silent teacher, 190. 

Sects, mentioned m scripture, to be described by oral instruction, 163. 

Sheep,' the subject of a reading lesson, 52. 

Signs, to be used to preserve order, 17— to be practised frequently as a les- 
son, 21-^ot to be used neghgently, 22. 

Silence, not necesssary to order, 17 — to fill up intervals, 182 — all lessons 
to begin firom^ 163k 

Silent teacher, what, 188 — ^to be used in teaching letters, 34— articles of 
which it is composed, 188k 

Singing, part of the dail^ devotioas) 174^-'a lesson, 174. 

Slate, Taiqge, to be prererred to the black board, 189— how to be cleaned, 
189— email, only a few used, 192. 

Spelling, how learned, 35, 36, 37, 42 — always to be accompanied with ac- 
tion, 42<^— examination in, 42 — ^modes of conducting examination in it, 43, 44 
—examination in spellmg a part of examination in reading, 51 — a part of 
a lesson in writing, 110— a part of oral instruction, 143— spelling lessons, 
189. 199, 200, 201, 207— arrangement oL in the subsidiary list, 175. 

Sums, in arithmetic, with the help of teacher, 105— on slatos, 106. 

Sunday School, a desirable appendage to^n Infants* School, 142. 

Suspension swing, desirable tor the play ground, 193. 

SyUables. first and second to be sung in the intervals, 183— a list of both, 
195, 19^197,198. 

Sewing, Kjiitdng or other maikual employments which may be introduced, 
180. 

Tables, the first of regular numbers, 63 — ^to be learned in four different 
ways for five purposes, 65— Irom the parts to the whole, and firom the 
lower to the higher numbers, 66— from the parts to the whole, and from 
the higher to the lower numbers, 74— from the whole to its parts, WMi 
from the lower to the hi^ef numbers, 77 — firom the whole to its iMurts« 
and frrnm the higher to the lower numbers, 81 — the second table, or irre- 
gular numbers, 88 — to be learned in four ways, like the last, 89— first 
mode. 9&— second mode, 92— third mode, 94— fourth mode. 96— iises of 
the taole of irregular numbers, 98— the tburd table of decimals, 100— usee 
of the third table, 102. 

Tambourine, to be used in lessons of singing^ 174— for preserving order, 194. 

Teachers, advice to, 9— the part of instruction which must be delivered bf 
the teacher himseU^ 24 — how many necessary in an Infante* School, 30 
— ^X— the teacher's object, to. instruct, not to make a display, 43, 89^ 
how to aid the monitors in a new lesson, 67— to preserve the <Mnder of in- ^ 
struction in his own mind, 58— occasionally to unite, himself, in every* 
lessonv60— when the OMwitor teaches, to watch the diligence of the 
school, 66— to make hinuelf thoroughly acquainted with the systematic 
use oftheabaeus, 09— and of the tables, 104- all the difficulty of the sys- 
tem lies in the mmd of tlM teadMf, 104— to be bioMelf the tmoitaiii ti 



iastnietioii, IIYt-Ho accustom his mbid to eonteiBplato the ^tmaatM of 
religioiMi practice, 154— not to wish to teach the diildrcn all he knows, 
1^8-.to make a judicious selection of subjects of oral iastnictioii, 16^— 
to draw up carefolly a list subsidiary to the scheme of instruction, 172. 

iW, what, 39-^0 be arranged and placed in trays, 40-*how to be used, 
40--the trays to be frequently changed, 41 — benefits of this lesson^ 41 — 
figures also to be impressed on them, 105, 112— arrangement of, w the 
subsidiary list, 176. * 

Trades, mentioned in scriptjure, a nroper sublet of oral instruction, 164 — 
the explanation not to be limited to the scripture use of them, 17^— pic- 
tures Qf, a part of the silent teacher, 188. 

Tunes, for letters, 31— for syBables of two letters, 34— of three letters, 36 
— ^a collection of, desirable for the library of the school, 192. 

Tjrpes, of scripture, sintable for oral instruction, 157— arrangement of, 1&7. 

Ventilation, necessity of, 1 1 — the teacher himself not a proper judge of it, 1 1. 

Verbal instruction, a mode of oral instruction, 142~4iow to be used, 143. 

Visiters, not capable of forming an estimate of the system in a casiial ex- 
amination of It, 59. 

Words, the learning of a selection of them, an important step in the art of 
readmg, 33— an examinati<m in the yerbal oonatructitm crif a lesson of 
reading necessary, 51 — a subject of oral instruction, 142<.-die principal 
words la scripture to be occasionally explained, 166---a list o(^ 207. 

Works of industry, beneficial to an Infants' School, 180 ar r a agement in 
the subsidiary Ust, 181. 

Writing, art oT how far a subjecf for instruction in an Infimts' School, 108 
— dSvision of the knowledge of writing, 106-Hhe forms of letters and 
figures, how to be learned, 109— the imitation, of them, how to be acquired, 
112— arrangement of, in subsidiary list, 180. 
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